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ARTICLES 


Theoretical Problems of Communism and the Twenty-First 
Party Congress 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


In his report at the Twenty-first Communist Party Congress Khrushchev had 
a lot to say about problems of Marxist-Leninist theory, in particular about the 
transition from socialism to Communism. The reason for this appears to be that a 
number of pressing domestic and foreign political factors are pushing the problem 
of this transition more and more into the foreground. According to Marx, socialism 
will develop into Communism with the same inevitability with which it replaces 
capitalism. Furthermore, Stalin had already announced in 1936 that socialism 
had “by and large” already been built in the USSR. Hence the further postpone- 
ment of the transition to Communism could only give rise to misgivings as to the 
correctness of Marxist-Leninist ideology as a whole. A second reason compelling 
the Soviet leaders to speed up the transition to Communism is the “contradic- 
tion” between state and kolkhoz-cooperative property. A third reason is the 
need to clarify ideological relations between the USSR and the various Commu- 
nist states, especially between the Soviet Union and China on the one hand, and 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia on the other. The Chinese statement that the 
people’s communes represent the initial stage of the Communist society of the 
future can be interpreted as a claim to the leading role inside the Soviet bloc. As 
Marxism puts it, Communism is the highest stage in the development of mankind 
and, correspondingly, the country which comes nearest of all to Communism is 
entitled to lay claim to the leadership of the Communist camp. The situation is, 
moreover, further complicated by the fact that the Yugoslav Communists have 
made no attempt to conceal their intention of following their “own path” to 
Communism. 
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Examining the problems of the transition to Communism with these factors 
in mind, Khrushchev began by emphasizing that the present leaders of the Com- 
munist movement are strictly following the line laid down by Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. 

The founders of scientific Communism, Marx, Engels, Lenin, laid down that 
society has to pass through two phases after the overthrow of the rule of the capi- 
talists and landowners. The first phase is socialism, and the second, the higher 
phase—the classless Communist society. The development of Soviet society has 
confirmed the prophesy of the two phases of Communism. Having built the socialist 
society, the Soviet people have entered a new period of historical development, in 
which socialism grows into Communism.! 


Khrushchev then gave three principles governing the building of a Commu- 
nist society, principles based on the experience gained in this field by the Soviet 
Union to date: 


First, the transition from the socialist stage of development to the higher phase 
is a regular historical process, which cannot be violated or by-passed. Marxist- 
Leninist parties consider their ultimate goal the creation of a Communist society ... 

Second, [whatever] the difference between Communism and the socialist stage, 
there is no barrier between them separating these phases of society’s development. 
Communism grows out of socialism, is its immediate continuation... 

Third, the gradual transition to Communism must not be understood as a 
tardy movement .... One must not hurry and hastily introduce what is not yet 
ripe. This would lead to distortions and compromise our cause. But one must also 
not linger on what has been achieved, since this would lead to stagnation. 


Besides revealing himself to be much more dogmatic in approach than had been 
believed to be the case, Khrushchev was, more to the point, announcing in effect 
that from 1959 onwards any attempt to question the need for a transition to Com- 
munism was to be considered a deviation and that this transition is to be accelera- 
ted in order to avoid “stagnation.” This is a new tone, to date references to the 
transition to Communism have been couched in very general terms. The Party 
leader’s remarks do not in themselves appear to be remarkable at all. However, the 
idea that the Soviet leaders are interested in building a Communist society in the 
sense in which the term “Communism” is usually understood is extremely falla- 
cious. The point is that it is all too easy to believe that the concept “Communist 
society” means a heaven on earth characterized by an abundance of everything 
and that people will not work because they have to, but because work is “life’s 
prime want.” This view arose partly because Marx’ so-called scientific Communism 
is historically iinked with pre-Marxian “Utopian” Communism, which in turn 
developed from daydreams about the ideal society, and partly because the con- 
crete forms of the Communism which the Soviet leaders are striving to build have 
not been studied in sufficient detail. A closer examination of the problem will 
show that the Soviet Communist society of the future will not be a heaven on 
earth. As Soviet ideologists see things, socialism and Communism have much in 


1 Tzvestia, January 28, 1959. 
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common, primarily the fact that both systems demand the abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production, the creation of a planned economy, and, 
consequently, full employment and a maximum working day. The latter are, in 
Communist terminology, the realization of the principle “from each according 
to his ability.” 

The difference between socialism and Communism is that socialism distrib- 
utes goods according to “work,” that is, each individual is recompensed in 
accordance with the amount and quality of the work he does. This presupposes 
in turn the existence of such “capitalists relics” as commodity circulation and 
money. Furthermore, there are three types of property under socialism, state, 
kolkhoz-cooperative, and “personal,” that is, those goods which are the personal 
property of the individual. Under Communism, these relics of capitalism will no 
longer exist; all property will be concentrated in the hands of society as a whole, 
that is, the state, and the distribution of goods will take place on the principle of 
“according to needs.” A fundamental problem in any analysis of the concrete 
forms the Communist society of the future will take is the interpretation of the 
system of distribution “according to needs.” Insofar as Communism entails the 
existence of a planned economy, the concepi “according to needs” obviously does 
not imply that everyone may have as much as he wants. Within the framework of 
a planned economy needs must of necessity be planned, hence everybody receives 
a fixed “allocation,” the size of which is determined from above. In 1934 Stalin 
stated unequivocally in his report at the Seventeenth Party Congress that ““Marx- 
ism bases itself on the fact that people’s tastes and needs are not and cannot be 
the same in quality, either in the period of socialism or in the period of Commu- 
nism. This is the Marxist concept of equality. ... Marxism has not recognized and 
does not recognize any other equality.”? 

This means in practice that the system of allocation “according to needs” 
so characteristic of Communist society must take the form of differentiated 
“rations.” One such ration may consist of the basic foodstuffs, clothing, and living 
space, while another includes an unlimited quantity of consumer goods, a country 
villa on the Black Sea, a private airplane, and so on, “according to needs.” 

Towards the end of 1958 the Soviet press began to carry articles on the 
Communist society of the future as Soviet theoreticians imagine it. One such 
article by Academician S. G. Strumilin was published in Promyshlenno-ekonomi- 
cheskaya gazeta in October 1958.4 Entitled “On the Path to Communism,” it 
primarily stressed that there is no place for the principle of paying for goods and 
services, that is, the existence of money and a system of accounting, in the tran- 
sition to Communism. “The principle of paying for all goods and services and 
proportional payment of work according to its results [has no place in] the tasks 
of distribution according to needs and the successful development of the talents 
of a working collective.” Strumilin then went on to analyze the fields in which 
the principle of paying can be abolished in the near future: 

i, V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 11th ed., 1947, p. 470. 


3 Bulletin, Munich, No. 3 (1958), pp. 3—15. 
* Promyshl k icheskaya gazeta, October 12, 1958. 
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Public education from the nursery school to the university is the main line for 
the effective application of the principles of the free distribution of goods and serv- 
ices as Communism draws nearer. But there are others too. It would in time be 
extremely effective to use it in the field of public feeding too... 

To supply all workers completely from the very first stages of Communism with 
everything they need, albeit on the modest “‘adequate” level in conditions of not 
paying for food, they would still have to be ensured . . . a reduction in prices, and 
then only free working clothes and an “adequate” amount of living space. 

Thus, according to Strumilin, the minimum requirements in the initial stage 
of the transition to Communism would be no more than free public feeding, 
working clothes, and a fixed amount of living space—presently six to nine square 
meters per capita in the major cities—and free education. However, he does agree 
that people ought at first to be permitted to buy luxuries over and above the 
fixed quotas, a good bottle of wine, for example, in order to treat one’s friends 
after a meal in the communal dining room. This answers the question as to what 
is to serve as a work incentive if everybody receives according to needs. Strumilin 
also proposes the retention in the initial stages of the transition of a limited amount 
of “pocket money,” to be used to buy extras. Speaking of the more distant future, 
however, he proves to be a more radical defender of the principle of equality 
than Stalin: 

As Communism draws nearer the very nature of work... changes to such an extent 
that no artificial incentives will be needed to make it attractive. If by this time we 
furthermore raise the qualification of all workers to the level of the managerial per- 
sonnel and in so doing line them up at this level, then any need for differentiation in 
the payment of work becomes unnecessary. It is senseless to punish someone because 
society entrusts him with less difficult or less responsible work, if he is capable of 
doing more responsible [work]. And there is no need to encourage with extra cash 
those who are seeking and finding a higher satisfaction in the work they are doing. 
However, Strumilin is well aware that not everybody will “seek and find a 

higher satisfaction” in work: 

Of course, a family has its black sheep.... But if such a loafer, on receiving 
supplies gratis in a future commune, were simply to think of taking things easy, 
then it would be possible to remind him politely that, when supplying all its members 
according to needs, the commune expects from them in turn repayment with work 
according to capabilities. There is no place for loafers in a commune. For their final 
edification there is in reserve the stern recipe: “Whoever does not work does not 
eat” the fruits of others’ work. 

The future Communist society described by Strumilin is not very attractive: 
the population is to live a semi-barrackroom existence, under which the individ- 
ual in the best situation will be able to receive the best “ration.” There is, how- 
ever, no reason to presume that, given a firm political authority, such a society 
would be unable to function in principle. It must be remembered that money will 
not exist under Communism; correspondingly, there will be no chance to save 
for a “rainy day.” Hence, if a person’s ration is stopped or the principle of “who- 
ever does not work does not eat” is applied, he will soon see sense and settle down 
to work. 
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An obvious question is to what extent do Strumilin’s views represent the 
official Party line; their publication merely proves that they presently do not con- 
tradict it. Strumilin would appear to have said what Khrushchev had in mind, but, 
for reasons best known to himself, did not put in such a clear form at the Twenty- 
first Party Congress. 


The complete satisfaction of the needs of all Soviet people for food, housing, 
clothing, within indispensable and reasonable limits, will probably be achieved in 
the near future. Not very much time is needed, say, to provide schoolchildren with 
free [meals], to provide kindergartens, nursery schools, boarding schools, completely 
maintained by society for all children. As for the adult population, then the fact must 
be taken into consideration that people’s needs for essentials are not unlimited. 
A man cannot consume, for example, more bread and other foodstuffs than his 
organism needs. There also exist definite limits in the use of clothing and housing. 
Of course, when talking of the satisfaction of people’s needs, what is meant 
is not caprice or claim to luxuries, but the healthy needs of a culturally devel- 
oped man.® 


Not only did Khrushchev avoid precise details, he furthermore openly 
opposed a hasty transition to Communism: 


Some scholars express in their articles and lectures the view that distribution 
according to work implies the application of bourgeois law in socialist society. They 
pose the question as to whether one ought to go over immediately from distribution 
according to work to the equal distribution of society’s products among all workers. 
One cannot agree with such views... 

The socialist principle of distribution according to work is based on the re- 
cognition of the impossibility of equal distribution in the period of socialism... . 
[Such a] leveling would lead to an unjust distribution: both the bad and the good 
worker would receive an equal share, which only favors the loafers .... Leveling 
would not mean the transition to Communism, [it] would discredit it. 


This statement is extremely revealing. First, it shows the existence of forces 
inside the Party anxious to go over to Communism within the shortest possible 
period and to abolish the principle of payment “according to work.” The aboli- 
tion of the principle of “proportional” payment only favors those persons whose 
work cannot be expressed in terms of money and who receive more than they 
would be credited with under such a system of payment. This mainly concerns 
the workers in the Party apparatus who presumably represent the force moving 
the USSR towards Communism. Second, Khrushchev himself does not agree 
with the abolition of proportional payment. This is a rebuff to the Party’s left 
wing, even if a rather half-hearted one. Nevertheless, his objections all refer to 
the period of socialism, and not Communism, that is, they do not in essentials 
contradict Strumilin. Khrushchev obviously does not think it necessary to go 
into too many details about the Communist society of the future; details make 
Communism very unattractive and could easily discredit the whole idea. 


5 Tzvestia, op. cit. 
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Summing up so far, Khrushchev’s directives come down to the fact that (1) 
the final goal of the Soviet Communist Party is the building of a Communist 
society; (2) the transition to Communism must not be considered a sudden proc- 
ess; and (3) the gradual transition to Communism must not be too prolonged. 
These three directives, along with the four on agriculture to be discussed later 
on in the article, are now being taken up in the Soviet press as concrete guides to the 
building of Communism and are not difficult to understand. The first directive makes 
clear that the present state of affairs inside the USSR is temporary, a transitory 
period. This means in practice that no legal guarantees presently in existence can 
be considered inviolable, and that the country is still in a state of “permanent” 
revolution. Here Khrushchev’s first directive dovetails with his second on the 
“gradual” transition to Communism. The latter is nothing more than a develop- 
ment of the theses on the active role of the superstructure and on the possibility 
of a “revolution from above,” advanced by Stalin in 1950 in his work Marxism 
and Problems of Linguistics: 


It must be said for the benefit of comrades carried away by [the idea of leaps} 
that the law of the transition from an old quality to a new one... is by no means 
applicable to a society without hostile classes. In eight to ten years we achieved 
in our country’s agriculture a transition from a bourgeois individual peasant society 
to a socialist, kolkhoz society. This was a revolution .... However, this coup was 
achieved not by means of an [leap], ... but by means of a gradual transition from 
the old bourgeois society in the countryside to the new. It was successful because 
it was a revolution from above, because the coup was carried out on the initiative 
of the... authorities with the support of the main mass of the peasantry.® 


As is known, the “gradual transition from the old bourgeois society in the 
countryside to the new,” that is, the collectivization of agriculture, was the 
greatest tragedy in the history of the Russian peasantry. Hence, the indication of 
the need for a gradual transition to Communism means in essence that there must 
not be any experiments going beyond the “standards” set by Stalin in the course 
of this “gradual” transition to socialism. 


The second directive dovetails with the third to the effect that, wherever pos- 
sible, the transition to Communism must be speeded up. In other words, the 
Party leaders will presumably take Strumilin’s advice and extend the principle 
of nonpayment, as expressed in the form of increased expenditure on boarding 
schools, free food, a free supply of working clothing, and so on. It must be stressed 
here that such a policy is not tantamount to a policy of raising the standard of 
living. The latter would merely entail better supplies, reduced prices, and higher 
wages. The policy of the transition to Communism will be nothing more or 
less than a reduction in the workers’ standard of living, since the government will 
be able to take over any resources accumulated privately and to exploit the ab- 
sence of an exact system of accounting by referring to “free” goods and services. 
Khrushchev’s agricultural policy is clearly aimed at giving the state control of the 


® J. V. Stalin, Marksizm i voprosy yakykoznaniya (Marxism and Problems of Linguistics), Moscow, 
1950, p. 26. 


resources accumulated by the kolkhozes over the post-Stalin period as a result 
of the Party First Secretary’s reforms, in particular, the kolkhoz indivisible 
funds.* 

In 1952, Stalin worked out a program for the building of Communism, which 
was formulated in his work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. One of 
the basic principles of his program was the insistence that kolkhoz property be 
“raised” to the level of national property.” Khrushchev is in complete agreement 
with Stalin insofar as the ultimate aims of the Party’s agricultural policy are con- 
cerned: “It is completely clear that in the future kolkhoz-cooperative and state 
forms of property will merge into a single Communist property.”* It would, 
however, be erroneous to believe that Khrushchev is repeating parrot-like the 
words of his predecessor. He did not, it is true, advance any new principles, but 
he did propose new ways of implementing them. This is why he spoke not of 
raising kolkhoz property to the level of national property, but of “approximating 
these two forms of property.” 


Besides stating that kolkhoz-cooperative and state property will merge into 
a single Communist property, he proposed a number of concrete measures to 
further this “approximation.” 


First, the kolkhoz indivisible funds, which form the economic basis for the 
further development of kolkhoz production and the gradual approximation of 
kolkhoz-cooperative property with national property, are constantly increasing. 


Party organizations are in other words being told to increase in every way 
possible that percentage of kolkhoz iacome which does not go to the kolkhoz- 
niks. This is Stalin’s policy all over again, but in a much more rigid form. Under 
Stalin, the kolkhozes set aside approximately 20%, of their gross income for the 
indivisible funds. Khrushchev is now insisting that 50%, of the gross income be 
paid into the funds, thus considerably reducing the amount available for distri- 
bution among the kolkhozniks. The next point was: 


Second, .. . as communal farming develops, the kolkhozniks’ needs not only for 
bread, but also for milk, butter, vegetables, potatoes, fruit will be met more and more 
not from [their] personal underproductive plots but from... general kolkhoz 
output. 


In other words, the kolkhozniks’ personal plot of land, that relic of “private” 
capitalist farming” which even Stalin grudgingly allowed, is to be abolished. 


* According to Spravochnik predsedatelya kolkhoza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s Handbook), Moscow, 
1957, pp. 198—205, the indivisible funds of an artel comprise: 

a) Between 25%, and 50%, of the value of the socialized property. 

b) Members’ entrance fees. 

c) Annual contributions. 

d) Insurance contributions to cover the loss of livestock, machinery, and the like. 

c) Income from the sale of wood. 

7 J. V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR (Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 67. 

* Izvestia, op. cit. 
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Khrushchev then went on to say: 

Third, the various forms of cooperation between kolkhozes . . . are developing 
more and more. The joint construction of electric power stations, irrigation canals, 
enterprises for the processing of agricultural produce [and] the production of 
building materials, the building of roads will necessitate the more systematic com- 
bination of the efforts of many kolkhozes. 


This statement reveals the real implication of Khrushchev’s “liberalism” 
in the field of agriculture. While Stalin had sought to nationalize the kolkhozes 
straight out and to transfer to the state resources built up by the kolkhozniks’ 
work, Khrushchev is anxious to exploit the kolkhozniks’ and kolkhozes’ desire 
tc increase their earnings by compelling them to finance public works which the 
state had financed under Stalin. In other words, Khrushchev has come to the 
conclusion that it is more profitable for the state not to limit the kolkhozes’ 
earnings, but to use them as it sees fit. This can easily be done—the Party organs 
can easily compel a kolkhoz to build a road or an electric power station in accord- 
ance with a state plan, thus making the kolkhozniks foot the bill. 

The fourth and final point in Khrushchev’s agricultural program runs as 
follows: 

Fourth, in connection with the... electrification of agriculture, the mechani- 
zation and automation of production, the... fusion of kolkhoz means of produc- 
tion with state, national [means of production] will develop more and more, 
agricultural work will gradually turn into a type of industrial work.® 
This idea has no immediate political significance. It must be regarded as a 

general directive on the need for the further mechanization and automation of 
agricultural production. 

Turning to the problem of mutual relations between the Soviet Communist 
Party and Communist parties elsewhere in the world, Khrushchev accused the 
“imperialists” and “Yugoslav revisionists” of slandering the world Communist 
movement by declaring it to be Moscow’s “private affair,” and of accusing the 
Soviet Communist Party of interfering in the internal affairs of the other Com- 
munist parties. In answer to the first accusation, Khrushchev referred to the 
existence of numerous other Communist parties, in France, Indonesia, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and to the impossibility of creating so many parties artificially. This 
answer does not, of course, mean that these parties are not dependent on Moscow 
or that parties cannot exist which have been formed artificially. The only reply 
forthcoming for the second accusation was that the Soviet Communist Party’s 
experience gives it the right to the leading position inside the Communist bloc. 
Even clumsier were his attempts to disprove the Yugoslav accusation that the 
state is being “deified” in the USSR. He insisted that Soviet theoreticians recog- 
nize the need for the “withering away” of the state, but when he came to put 
this process in a concrete form, the best that he could find to say was: 


It is presently clear that many functions being carried out by state organs must 
gradually pass to the control of public organizations. Let us take, for example, some 


® Ibid. 
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problems of the population’s cultural [welfare] .... These can be successfully 
[dealt with] by public organizations... 

Conditions are ripening for problems of medical services to be transferred more 
and more to the jurisdiction of the trade unions in the cities, and directly to local 
soviets in the countryside at a given stage. To date control of our country’s physical 
education movement has been carried out by a state organ.... Now... a Union of 
Voluntary Sports Societies is being set up, which will be not a state but a public 
organization. Both problems of the maintenance of public order and the regulations 
[governing] a socialist society must be transferred more and more to the jurisdiction 
of public organizations... 


Thus, the withering away of the state, according to Khrushchev, implies to 
all intents and purposes giving the trade unions the right to issue passes for rest 
centers (a right which they, along with the state organs, have always enjoyed), 
or renaming the Committee for Physical Education the Union of Voluntary 
Sports Societies, or organizing a “Society to Aid the Police.” Khrushchev is 
evidently only too well aware that his proposals will not make much of an im- 
pression. He goes out of his way to stress that the Party organs must not be 
carried away by the idea of the withering away of the state: 

The transfer of various functions of the state organs to public organizations 
must take place without haste. In some conditions this must be done more decisively, 
in others at first only the initial, trial steps must be taken, in order to train people to 
maintain order themselves. It goes without saying that the transfer of individual 
functions from state organs to public organizations by no means implies a weakening 
in the role of the socialist state in the building of Communism. 


In this case the insistence on “delayed action” is not a propaganda maneuver 
(as was the case, for example, with the policy of “approximating” kolkhoz 
property with state, which is to take place gradually), but an expression of the Party’s 
actual policy. The discussion of the withering away of the state has been foisted 
on the Soviets by the Yugoslav Communists and Khrushchev is doing his utmost 
to restrict it as much as possible. 


Discussing the problem of the building of Communism in the various countries 
Khrushchev posed the question: 


How will the development of the socialist countries towards Communism pro- 
gress further? Can a situation be imagined in which one of the socialist countries 
will have reached Communism, implemented the Communist principles of pro- 
duction and distribution, while the other countries are still lagging far behind, in 
the initial stages of the building of a socialist society ? 

Such prospects, if the laws of the economic development of the socialist system 
of economy are taken into consideration, are highly unlikely. It is theoretically more 
correct to suppose that the socialist countries, successfully exploiting the possibilities 
contained in a socialist society, will more or less simultaneously enter the highest 
phase of Communist society. 


Thus, in Khrushchev’s opinion, Communism will not be built in the USSR 
earlier than in, say, Albania or Mongolia. If the fact is remembered that Khrush- 
chev is constantly stressing that there is no clear distinction between socialism and 
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Communism, then the thesis of the simultaneous transition of all socialist coun- 
tries to Communism can be explained in the light of the decision taken by the 
Chinese Communists in 1958 to set up the so-called people’s communes. It seemed 
at the time that China had pretensions to the leading role in the Communist bloc. 
This cannot be proved, but what is more than likely is that the Chinese step con- 
fused Communist theoreticians, since the idea of building a Communist society 
prior to the industrialization of a country is in direct contradiction to traditional 
Communist views on the normal development of mankind. By advancing the 
thesis of the simultaneous transition of all socialist countries to Communism 
Khrushchev put an end to any possible future misunderstandings on this score. 
This new thesis gives the socialist countries the right to experiment without 
actually overstepping the limits of the “process of the transition to Communism,” 
that is, no one will be officially claiming leadership of the Communist bloc, since 
all will enter Communism together. The attempts to use this thesis to solve mutual 
relations between the various Communist parties is further emphasized by the 
fact that the “law” of the regular development of countries under socialism is 
opposed to the law of the unequal economic and political development of coun- 
tries under capitalism. Finally, a third aspect of the simultaneous transition to 
Communism is that this thesis enables the Soviet Party leaders to postpone the 
transition to “complete” Communism until the whole world comes under Com- 
munist domination, while still permitting them to build Communism in those 
fields in which it is considered feasible. 

In conclusion, it can be said that, at the present stage in the development of 
Communism, the Party leaders have come to the conclusion that the transition 
from socialism to Communism must be accelerated in the USSR. Such a program 
is nothing more or less than a serious attempt to carry out a third Communist 
revolution, which will evidently take the form of the expropriation of the new 
Soviet bourgeoisie by the abolition of the principle of “according to work” and 
of the nationalization of the kolkhozes. The concrete expression of this trarsition 
is the introduction of the principle of “nonpayment,” which means in fact that 
society as a whole pays, and the use of the kolkhoz resources for the building of 
semistate enterprises. This is the essence of Khrushchev’s excursion into the 
realm of Communist theory, an excursion which reflects only too well the present 
state of Marxist-Leninist theory, marked as it is by a falling-off in the drawing 
power of Communist slogans and the growing contradiction between dogma 
and life. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Party Affairs 
Dissension at the Party Congress 


One of the most striking things at the recent Twenty-first Party Congress was 
the beginning of the speech read by Mikoyan. He took the rather unusual step 
of justifying the official reason for the convocation of the Congress—the new 
Seven-Year Plan (1959—65)—while at the same time seeking to restrict discussions 
to this theme. As if polemicizing with unseen opponents he stated: 

The representatives of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union have gathered 
here to discuss the sole question on the agenda..., the planned figures for the 
development of the economy for 1959-65. ... The question submitted for discussion 
might well appear “tedious,” purely [on] economic [matters], extremely “boring,” 
judging by the heading: planned figures. 

Mikoyan actually had very little to say about the planned figures, he 
concentrated mainly on current foreign political problems. In other words, 
Mikoyan was not objecting to the Congress’ discussing questions other than 
economic ones, he was making sure that one particular problem was not 
broached. Intended was not the question of relations with China, nor Yugoslav 
revisionism—there were no dissensions on this score at the Congress—nor was 
he worried about general foreign political problems, or the economic reorganiza- 
tion of recent years at home. He was obviously referring to the problem of the 
anti-Party group. Some delegates had insisted that this theme be included on the 
agenda as a second item; they were unsuccessful. 

First Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee I. V. Spiridonov 
insisted that, “while there has been to date a strict and stern interrogation of the 
participants in the [anti-Party] group by the Central Committee, a no less strict 
and stern answer ought to be given to the highest Party organ—the Congress, 
especially by those who have remained on the Central Committee.” Here he was 
supported by Secretary of the Tadzhik Communist Party T, Uldzhabaev: 

I consider completely in order the question submitted by Secretary of the Lenin- 
grad Oblast Party Committee Comrade Spiridonov as regards the long-silent mem- 
bers of the anti-Party group. They must account for their factional activities to the 
Congress delegates, even if their account is hardly likely to satisfy anybody. It is not 
very wise to leave them on the Leninist Central Committee of our Party. 


However, only two spoke up—Saburov and Pervukhin. The latter was then 
accused by Secretary of the Omsk Oblast Party Committee E. P. Kolushchinsky 
of not speaking the truth, while Saburov’s speech was not published in the USSR 
at all. Reference to it slipped into the Italian Communist newspaper L’Unitd on 
February 6, 1959. Thus, the question as to whether Bulganin, Saburov, and 
Pervukhin are to be removed from the Central Committee has still to be solved. 
The fact that Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov did not appear 
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before the Congress can be explained by their refusal to do so, but the fact that the 
question of exclusion or not still remains open points to considerable dis- 
agreement among the delegates. 

A scrutiny of the delegates’ speeches will leave no doubt that this is the case. 
On February 10, 1959, Pravda wrote that “at the Congress there was literally not 
one speech in which . .. condemnation of the . . . factional activities of the anti- 
Party group could not have been found.” This is how Pravda saw the matter. 
The facts are that nineteen out of the eighty or so speakers in the debates avoided 
any reference to the problem. This attitude was particularly true of the non- 
professional Party workers. Yet, even important figures such as ministers V. P. 
Elyutin and I. T. Novikov, or Komsomol First Secretary V. E. Semichastny had 
nothing to say. Of the apparatchiki, only Secretary of the Voronezh Oblast Party 
Committee A. M. Shkolnikov, who spoke at the end of the Congress, did not 
have anything to say on the problem. If all the nonprofessional Party workers 
had avoided the question, the implication would have been that they had been 
instructed to do so. This was not the case, since one or two did broach it. Those 
members not standing too high in the Party hierarchy were playing safe as 
regards the squabble at the top and saying nothing. The rank-and-file delegates 
were only too well aware of the lack of agreement among the Party leaders over 
the group. 

Those delegates who did speak out fall into three groups. The first group did 
not make any attempt to spare the anti-Party group. First Secretary of the Kazakh 
Communist Party N. I. Belyaev asserted: ““The whole Party, the whole Soviet 
people condemned the criminal activities of the factionists”; First Secretary of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party N. V. Podgorny referred to their “criminal 
efforts”; while Secretary of the Moscow Party Organization V. I. Ustinov spoke 
of their “perfidious role.” Numerous speakers, if in a slightly milder tone than 
Spiridonov and Uldzhabaev, insisted that the group be called to account by the 
Congress and spoke of the need to exclude them from the Party. The second 
group referred to them mainly in contemptuous tones. First Secretary of the 
Belorussian Communist Party K. T. Mazurov spoke of the “miserable group of 
factionists and schismatics.”” High Party members who took this line were Kiri- 
lenko, Brezhnev, Aristov, Polyansky, and Furtseva. This group spoke of them in 
the past tense as if considering the matter over and done with, whereas the first 
group gave the impression that more drastic steps than those to date ought to 
be taken. An interesting point is that the Resolution adopted by the Congress took 
the stand of the second group, while the Pravda lead article summing up the 
Congress leaned towards the first. 

The third group consisted of those speakers who avoided going to extremes 
of criticism. No one in it defended the group, nor did they, on the other hand, 
attempt to discredit its members personally either. This group is extremely 
important since it includes Mikoyan, Suslov, Mzhavanadze, Kosygin, Karaev, 
Zasyadko—all top Party members. They were obviously being cautious lest the 
group or individuals from it are rehabilitated at some time in the future. Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Zasyadko even asked that the 
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persons concerned be given the opportunity to atone for their guilt, while 
Mikoyan stated outright while in America that he had considerable respect for 
Molotov and that the latter would not be left in Mongolia for the rest of his life. 

The conflicting opinions as to what ought to be done with the group makes 
one wonder what Khrushchev thinks of the matter and whether there is some 
connection between the attitude towards the Party boss and towards the anti- 
Party group. At the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session, 
Khrushchev stated: ““One’s tongue finds it difficult to call such persons comrades, 
although they have remained Party members.” He thus made it clear that in his 
opinion they ought to be removed from the Party. At the time he must have been 
only too well aware that the majority of the Party Central Committee members 
were not of the same opinion. Quite a few speakers at the session had little, if 
anything at all, to say about the group. Although Khrushchev called its activities 
“disgraceful” and accused Malenkov ot being dishonest, he did not go to the 
extremes of some of his colleagues, possibly in order to avoid clashing with those 
who did not share his views. One person who did not spare himself when con- 
demning the group was Secretary of the Omsk Oblast Party Committee E. P. Kolush- 
chinsky. He was obviously serving as Khrushchev’s mouthpiece, if only because 
he referred to the plan for the development of the virgin and fallow lands as an 
idea of genius, adding that the whole country was well aware that the plan came 
from Khrushchev. The tendency to condemn the anti-Party group, while stressing 
the part played by Khrushchev, as seen at the December 1958 plenary session, 
was later taken a stage further by Kolushchinsky at the Congress. 

The question of the future fate of the anti-Party group is closely linked with 
that of Khrushchev’s role in the Party, with the question as to how much power 
he can safely be allowed. These problems were discussed, although in a veiled 
form, at the Congress. One large group of delegates took the view that Khrush- 
chev stands above the Party Central Committee. Secretary of the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee N. V. Podgorny spoke of the “wise leadership of the Leninist 
Party Central Committee, the Presidium of the Central Committee of our Party, 
headed by First Secretary of the Central Committee Nikita Sergeevich Khrush- 
chev,” while Secretary of the Stavropol Oblast Party Committee I. K. Lebedev 
called Khrushchev the “life and soul of the Central Committee.” Important 
members of this group are Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions V. V. Grishin, Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee 
I. V. Spiridonov, and member of the Party Central Committee Presidium A. P. 
Kirilenko, A second group either ascribed equal authority to Khrushchev and the 
Party Central Committee, or else singled out his organizational work along with 
that of the Central Committee in running the country. A. N. Shelepin spoke of 
the “guidance of the Party Central Committee, its Presidium, and Comrade 
Khrushchev personally.” This group comprises such top Party members as 
Kirichenko, Manilovsky, Gromyko, and Belyaev. 

A third group recognized the part played by Khrushchev as the initiator of 
individual, extremely important measures, but avoided the question of his role 
in the overall running of the country. Aristov, for example, stated that the idea 
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for the development of the virgin and fallow lands came from Khrushchev. Some 
members of this group, like some in the first and second groups, even gave 
Khrushchev credit for the theoretical tenets found in his report. These—Brezhnev, 
Kozlov, Mazurov, and Yudin—differ from Mikoyan, Suslov, Kosygin, Mzhava- 
nadze, Serdyuk, and others comprising the fourth group. They did not refer to 
Khrushchev individually, either in connection vith organizational measures, or 
the theoretical tenets found in his report. He figured in their speeches as the person 
who read the report at the Twenty-first Party Congress. They did not refer to his 
leadership of the Party Central Committee nor to his personal initiative in parti- 
cular questions. All the political measures of recent years are, as Mikoyan put 
it, ascribed to the Communist Party and the Soviet government. They thus 
indirectly deny Khrushchev’s personal role in the running of the country. An 
interesting fact is that most of those adopting this standpoint also avoid slandering 
the anti-Party group or discrediting its members personally. There are, of course, 
exceptions. Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Zasyadko 
spoke very mildly of the anti-Party group, but at the same time held up Khrush- 
chev and the Party Central Committee as equal in authority, while Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR Polyansky, and Furtseva, who were 
extremely severe on the anti-Party group, mentioned Khrushchev only as the 
reader of the Central Committee report. On the other hand, the extremists in 
relation to the group also support Khrushchev’s authority to the full. 

Thus, those who helped Khrushchev to remove the group’s members from 
their positions in the management of the country in 1957 are now opposing their 
exclusion from the Party and complete removal from the political scene. The 
Party leaders are using the problem as to the future fate of the group as a means 
of putting an end to the growth in Khrushchev’s influence, a growth which 
could well undermine their own positions and turn them into mere puppets. 
Persons occupying high positions, but without any particular say in politics, such 
as Shelepin, Kolushchinsky, or Spiridonoy (the latter is not even a member 
of the Central Committee), are aiming high by supporting Khrushchev’s 
claims to absolute power. When the latter realized that the Central Commitice 
Presidium would not support his demand for the exclusion of Malenkov, Molo- 
tov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov from it in June 1957, he appealed to the Central 
Committee. Realizing now that he cannot find support in the Central Committee, 
he has attempted to by-pass it by appealing directly to a Party Congress. In June 
1957, he was aided by Kirilenko. Now he is trying to use someone like Spiridonov 
to demand the final settling of accounts with the anti-Party group. Spiridonov 
referred, at the end of his speech, to the “outstanding role of the present 
[members] of the Central Committee Presidium and particularly of First Secretary 
Khrushchev in the struggle for the unity of the Party ranks.” The speech was, 
however, coldly received and found very little support, while the question of the 
anti-Party group was not included on the Congress agenda. The congress did, it 
is true, officially extend the group somewhat by including Pervukhin and Saburov 
in it, as the December plenary session had included Shepilov, instead of talking 
of them as “associates.” Yet, in spite of Khrushchev’s efforts, the group’s position 
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has not altered. Furthermore, this position is a rather contradictory one. The 
anti-Party group does not consist of ordinary persons who have made political 
mistakes and been exiled, but “plotters,” “betrayers,” and “‘schismatics.” None- 
theless, their present position does not fit this description. Not only are they still 
Party members, Bulganin, Pervukhin, and Saburov are still on the Central Com- 
mittee, All still occupy important positions—as ambassadors, sovnarkhoz chair- 
men, heads of enterprises. 

Various conclusions can be drawn. First, the monolithic unity of the Party 
about which there was so much talk at the Congress is a fiction. Although the 
situation is probably not as strained as it was in 1957, there are obviously contra- 
dictory opinions inside the Party apparatus on the problem of the further fate 
of the anti-Party group and of the Party First Secretary. One of the best proofs 
ot this fact is Mikoyan’s assurance that “there is complete unity in the Party and 
no struggle. This group has not increased by one person...” 

Second, Khrushchev was not completely successful with his plans for the 
opposition. This is confirmed by the fact that he was compelled, literally in the 
closing moments of the Congress, in violation of Party Statutes, to have appeals, 
presumably from the Molotov group, referred back to the Party Central Commit- 
tee. For reasons unknown he was afraid of having unrepentant members of the 
group address the Congress, which would have been inevitable since appeals are, 
according to the Statutes, heard in the presence of those concerned. Thus, 
although the Congress gave Khrushchev full support for his economic measures, 
a fact of extreme importance for him, of course, the Congress cannot be regarded 
as a complete triumph for the Party First Secretary. Although its Resolution 
speaks of the “unmasking and ideological defeat of the opposition” and approves 
the decision of the June 1957 Central Committee plenary session, it makes no 
mention of the possibility of the group being excluded from the Party or of even 
severer measures. Third, it must be remembered that this represents Khrushchev’s 
second defeat in recent months; he also had to give way over the reform of the 
country’s educational system. D. Burg 


(This article is based on reports on the Twenty-first Party Congress 
published in Pravda from January 29 through February 6, 1959.) 


Agriculture 


Grain: A Perennial Soviet Problem 


Grain output is one of the USSR’s permanent problems, one which is con- 
stantly being raised by the Party leaders. Official statements on the subject always 
stress, of course, successes achieved and the abundance of the future. The Soviets 
would have the rest of the world believe that the prospects in this branch of the 
economy are extremely bright. Grain is one of Khrushchev’s pet subjects, and 
at the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session he assured his 
audience that “the struggle of the Party and the whole Soviet people [to develop] 
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agriculture has been crowned with outstanding success.”! He further insisted 
that this “victory” stemmed from the measures worked out at the September 
1953 and ensuing Party Central Committee plenary sessions and at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. All the speakers at the December session compared the agricultural 
situation in 1958 with that prior to the death of Stalin in 1953, Khrushchev even 
asserting that the period 1954-58 was of historic importance in the life of the 
country. 

In his report at the recent Twenty-first Party Congress, “On the Planned 
Figures for the Development of the Country’s Economy for 1959-65,” the Party 
First Secretary stated that “the main line in agriculture remains henceforth the 
all-round increase in grain output as the basis of all agricultural production.”* 
The planned figures for the 1959—65 seven-year plan envisage stepping up grain 
output to 150,000,000 to 180,000,000 metric tons. The prospects for future grain 
harvests in the USSR can best be appreciated by examining the various factors 
which had to be taken into account in the 1958 Soviet grain output. These include 
weather conditions, preparation and servicing of machinery, and the manpower 
available, for example. 

In 1958, the weather was on the whole extremely favorable in the country’s 
main grain-producing regions, few cases of drought being reported. Even the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the notoriously dry Volga regions, Orenburg and 
West Kazakhstan oblasts delivered to the state 8,500,000 metric tons of grain.* 
The only exceptions were the oblasts of the Trans-Urals; there the summer 
was hot and dry, one writer comparing the drought with the really bad one 
of 1911.4 


Prior to and during the actual harvesting the southern Ukraine and northern 
Caucasus had excessive rainfall. Reports from such important grain-producing 
regions as Krasnodar and Stavropol krais and Rostov Oblast noted at the 
beginning of the harvesting that “a particular feature of the present harvest are in 
complicated weather conditions. Frequent rain hinders the reaping and threshing, 
furthermore, the wheat was flattened on many fields [by] high winds and rain.””* 


In the Kuban region the wind and rain played havoc with more than 500,000 
hectares. Se/skoe khozyaistve wrote that the warm, damp weather was bringing up 
weeds.® Frost appeared as early as August in some parts of Siberia, in Krasnoyarsk 
Krai and Irkutsk Oblast. In the Kazakh SSR, heavy rain, high winds, and thunder- 
storms were followed by frost. The weather was not much better in September. 
A report from Kustanai Oblast, Kazakh SSR, stated that 


there was persistent rain... from the first days of September. [Work] came to a 
standstill. On the Novopokrovsky Sovkhoz, for example, the combines were idle 


1 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 

2 Tbid., January 28, 1959. 

3 Selskoe khozyaistvo, October 18, 1958. 
4 Pravda, December 17, 1958. 

5 Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 8, 1958. 

6 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 5, 1958. 
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for more than 10 days. ... Considerable difficulties had to be overcome ... during 
the transportation of grain to the state delivery points. . .. The roads were saturated. 
In some places the trucks ... were unable to reach [their] destination.’ 


Preparation of machinery for the harvesting was carried out in a very slipshod 
fashion, possibly even worse than in preceding years. Much of the machinery sold 
to the kolkhozes by the machine-tractor stations turned out to be in very poor 
shape. In Dergachi Raion, Saratov Oblast, about 25%, of the reapers could not 
be used—the new Repair and Tractor Stations (RTS) were at fault here.* The sit- 
uation was unsatisfactory in the virgin lands. By the middle of July more than 
800 reapers were out of action in Chelyabinsk Oblast, while more than 50% of 
the oblast sovkhoz combines were in need of repairs.® On the Put k sotsializmu 
Kolkhoz, Srostki Raion, Altai Krai, nothing had been done to repair seven 
reapers out of action since 1957. There were ten combines in need of repairs in 
the local RTS, while a further seventy had been sent back for further repairs. 
The general situation has been well summed up as follows: 


The heads of the Krupskaya, Kalinin, and Kirov kolkhozes have no idea how 
many or which machines they need, who is to get them ready, or when it will be done: 
the RTS relies on the kolkhozes, the kolkhozes on the RTS. The agricultural 
machinery is in the meantime not repaired.?° 


In Kazakhstan nothing was done about repairs until the end of July. However, 
the kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and RTS are only partially to blame. Industrial enter- 
prises fail to deliver machinery and parts on time. Over the first six months of 
1958 alone the Zaporozhe Kommunar Plant delivered only 40%, of the parts 
needed by local RTS for the servicing of self-propelled combines." 


A further problem, particularly in the virgin lands, is the shortage of qualified 
cadres. In Kazakhstan alone there was a shortage in 1958 of 34,000 combine 
operators and mechanics.!* The Ministry of Agriculture of the Kazakh SSR was 
expecting 24,000 new combine operators. Instead, tens of thousands of inexpe- 
rienced youths were sent from the cities with Komsomol and trade-union 
passes. In his report of December 16, 1958 at the Central Committee plenary 
session, Khrushchev spoke in glowing terms of the fact that 


three hundred and fifty thousand young patriots were sent to develop the virgin 
lands and honorably fulfilled the tasks set them. Over the last three years more than 
three million students, young workers and employees, who have earned the gratitude 
of our people, worked at the virgin lands’ harvest.'* 


The reverse side of the picture is very different. Whatever altruistic and patri- 
otic feelings may have inspired the youth prior to their departure for the virgin 


? Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, September 18, 1958. 
8 Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 27, 1958. 

® Ibid., July 11, 1958. 

10 Selskoe khozyaistvo, July 8, 1958. 

11 Jbid. 

12 Tbid. 

13 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 
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lands they quickly became disillusioned. The new arrivals were by no means 
welcome. The problem of finding living accommodations for them causes local 
kolkhozniks considerable trouble. On the Kalinin Kolkhoz, Omsk Oblast, for 
example, 
almost three times more [money] is taken from the settlers than from the local 
inhabitants for building [purposes]. It is not surprising that in the very first months 
twenty-six families left. Twenty families left the Pamyat Melnikova Kolkhoz, the 
same number left the Gigant Artel. Some farms don’t bother with settlers at all. 
Chairman of the Put Lenina Kolkhoz Comrade Kochanov stated: “What do we want 
with settlers? If people are needed for the harvesting, they'll be sent from the 
cities.” 


The sovkhozes are no better. The Tselinny Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, had 
thirty requests for release from work on the eve of the harvesting. Sovkhoz 
directors are only too willing to release persons likely to be “awkward.” One 
capable tractor driver was released for being too demanding: He “started a 
family, wanted a room. Better to let him leave, there will be less trouble.” 
About thirty thousand workers who arrived in Pavlodar Oblast from various 
parts of the USSR were arbitrarily assigned to work without any consideration 
of the needs of the sectors in question. So many Komsomol members arrived in 
Akmolinsk Oblast that work could not be found for all of them.?® A favorite 
device is to give new arrivals repair jobs which take fifteen to twenty days, 
instead of saying outright that there is not enough regular work for everybody."” 


The difficult living conditions in the virgin lands and the failure to provide any 
amenities for the youth during the summer result in the formation of groups of 
“malcontents” who refuse to do anything but light work.'* One such group on 
the Rodovsky Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, included seven Komsomol members only 
just out of the secondary school. They gave the poor food and lack of living 
accommodations as the reasons for their attitude. The primitive living conditions 
and failure to organize work properly make the young “volunteers” unwilling 
to work. Komsomolskaya pravda of September 4, 1958 sternly reprimanded those 
young persons who 


arrived in the virgin lands not to work, but “to have a look at the steppe,” to lounge 
about in the open spaces. It is often possible to come across young persons loafing 
about the Kustanai streets and restaurants in brand-new overalls. Komsomol .. . 
headquarters, brigade leaders, higher educational establishment and factory activists 
must take the severest steps possible... and drive the good-for-nothings and 
hooligans from the virgin lands. 


During the 1958 harvest the Soviet leaders insisted that the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes use the two-stage method of harvesting, entailing separate reaping 


and threshing. The use of this system led to unripe grain being harvested in some 


14 Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 9, 1958. 

15 Tbid. 

16 Komsomolskaya pravda, August 27, 1958. 
17 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 31, 1958. 

18 Sovetskaya Rossiya, op. cit. 
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regions.!® The general lack of organization soon had the reaping well ahead of 
the threshing. By July 10, 3,278,000 hectares had been reaped in the RSFSR, but 
only 29.5% of them threshed.?° The persistent rain did considerable harm to the 
grain. By the middle of September 85°, of the grain crop had been cut in Pavlodar 
Oblast, but only 57%, threshed.* A ten-day period of “shock work” was or- 
ganized on September 11 to speed up the harvesting in Akmolinsk Raion. This 
did not improve the situation, since only 495 out of 943 reapers were in order and 
only 300 out of 976 workers available. Kazakhstanskaya pravda of September 14, 
1958 reported that it was a normal thing to see machinery lying about the fields. 
In the neighboring Vishnevka Raion, crops on only 70,000 out of 200,000 hec- 
tares had been threshed; work was so far behind that there was a danger of it 
not being completed before the snow came. Two months after the beginning of 
the harvest Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the RSFSR T. Yurkin described 
the situation as follows: 


The amount of work [to be done] in Siberia is still great. The bundles [of grain] 
are lying over an area of 2,146,000 hectares on the Altai fields, in Novosibirsk 
Oblast, over 1,165,000 hectares, Omsk [Oblast], 635,000, Kurgan [Oblast], 213,000, 
Tyumen [Oblast], 110,000, Kemerovo [Oblast], 374,000, Chita [Oblast], 290,000, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, 247,000.22 
Meanwhile the weather took a turn for the worse. Se/skoe khozyaistvo reported 

on September 21, 1958 that “the rain passed over in Perm, Sverdlovsk, and Oren- 
burg oblasts. ... Frost was seen almost everywhere, in places extremely severe, 
up to five degrees below zero at ground level. A layer of snow appeared in the 
Northern Urals.” By the middle of October the fields were covered with snow in 
Akmolinsk Oblast, and the combine operators had considerable difficulty in 
gathering in the bundles of grain from under it.** The snow, however, is not the 
only reason for grain losses. Slipshod harvesting costs the kolkhozes dearly: 
On the Lvov Sovkhoz, Akmolinsk Oblast, for example, “almost half the reaped 
wheat remains on the steppe after the harvesting.” Komsomolskaya pravda com- 
plained on August 27, 1958 that in the same oblast “so many ears are left about 
that schoolchildren can collect up to one centner [0.1 metric tons] of grain a 
day.... Ifa hundred children on a kolkhoz go out into a field, they can save 
600 poods [9.5 metric tons] of grain in a single day. With the scale here this may 
turn into thousands of tons.” In the Altai region people were busy collecting the 
grain from the roads.*4 


Losses are even high in the Belorussian SSR, which is not one of the country’s 
main grain-producing areas. Calculations made on the XX partsezd Kolkhoz, 
Svir Raion, revealed that about 350 kilograms of grain were lost per hectare. The 
Belorussian 1958 average yield per hectare was not more than 6 centners (0.6 


19 Tbid., September 5, 1958. 

°0 Jbid., July 16, 1958. 

21 Selskoe khozyaistve, September 19, 1958. 
*2 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 4, 1958. 

°3 Radio Moscow, October 15, 1958. 

*4 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 30, 1958. 
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tons).2° Further losses were caused by grain standing too long on the fields. 
In Ivanovo Oblast, the amount being threshed per hectare was 10—12 centners 
(1—1.2 tons) at the beginning of August, but as little as 70—80 centners (0.7- 
0.8 tons) at the end of the month.?® 

In his report at the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session 
Khrushchev boasted that considerable successes had been achieved in all branches 
of agriculture during the year. Output of agricultural produce and state deliveries 
have risen considerably over the period 1954—58, in comparison with the preced- 
ing five years (1949-53). According to Khrushchev, 57,200,000 metric tons of 
grain had been delivered to the state in 1958, a 91% increase over the 1953 figure. 
He then went on to condemn the anti-Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, 
Molotov, Bulganin, and Shepilov, and to speak in remarkably frank terms of the 
state of agriculture under Stalin: ; 

In sown area, yield, and grain harvested, the country had remained practicall) 
at the same level as in the pre-Revolutionary period, although the size of the popula- 
tion, especially in the industrial centers and cities, had increased considerably and 
the state’s grain requirements were immeasurably greater than those of Tsarist 
Russia.*7 
The Party boss then quoted the following figures for the annual average total 

area sown to grain, yield per hectare, and total grain yield in Tsarist Russia in the 
period 1910—14 and in Soviet Russia in the last five years of Stalin’s rule: 


Annual Average Grain Yield in Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia 


1910-14 1949-53 


Total Area Sown to Grain (Million Hectares) ... 102.5* 105.2 
Total Grain Yield (Million Metric Tons) ........ 71.7 80.9 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) ...........-.65. 0.7 0.77 


* Over an area equivalent in size to the present USSR. 

SOURCE: Pravda, December 16, 1958. 

Khrushchev then attacked Malenkov for stating at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress in 1952 that 


the country’s gross grain yield comprised 8 billion poods [130 million metric tons} 

and that now the grain problem was, according to him, finally solved once and 

for all. 

Malenkov acted dishonestly, using data for the so-called biological yield, 
although everyone knows that “the biologic:l yield” is by no means the same 
thing as grain actually in the granaries. 

Khrushchev was being very unfair here since Malenkov was merely continuing 
the accepted Party practice of concealing from the workers the low grain output. 
The Party leaders would not have dared state at a Party congress that grain output 
had risen 70 kilograms per hectare in thirty-six years of Communist rule. The 
Central Statistical Administration carefully avoids giving absolute output figures 


25 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, September 4, 1958. 
26 Sovetskaya Rossiya, August 22, 1958. 
27 Pravda, op. cit. 
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in its annual reports, percentages are the order of the day. The custom of esti- 
mating the yield “on the stalk” and ignoring losses suffered during the harvesting 
and transportation was widespread in the USSR prior to 1953. In this respect 
Malenkov was no more to be blamed for the deliberate falsification of the 1952 
figures than Khrushchev himself. The latter was from 1938 onwards Secretary 
General of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee and from 1939 a member of 
the Party Central Committee Politburo. There can be no doubt that he was well 
aware at the time of the agricultural situation both in the Ukraine and throughout 
the country as a whole. At the Congress Khrushchev had the following to say 
about the report in question: “The Nineteenth Communist Party Congress, 
having heard and discussed the report of Party Central Committee Secretary 
Comrade Malenkov on the work of the Central Committee, unanimously approved 
jits] political and practical work.”*8 

Later, he informed the December 1958 Party Central Committee session that 
only 34,400,000 tons of grain were delivered to the state in 1952. In 1953, Khrush- 
chev became Party First Secretary, but, according to him, neither the 1955 nor 
1957 figures were above those for 1952. At a session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR, held to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
republic, he stated: “Thanks to the cultivation of the virgin and fallow lands the 
country delivered [to the state] in 1957 approximately as much grain as was 
delivered in 1955, but 18%, more in comparison with 1953.”2* At the plenary 
session he gave a figure of 30,000,000 metric tons of grain delivered by Decem- 
ber 10, 1953. If the 1955 and 1957 figures were 18%, more, then 34,400,000 metric 
tons were delivered in each of these two years. However, in 1952, the total 
area sown to grain was 21,600,000 hectares less than in 1957, and corn accounted 
tor only 3,900,000 hectares. In 1955 and 1957, more than 9,000,000 hectares were 
sown to corn.*® The success of the measures taken since 1953 is thus rather 
debatable. 

To date Soviet statistical compilations have avoided giving gross grain yields 
in absolute figures. The table on the next page gives a breakdown of harvests 
in the Soviet Union over the period 1950—58. 

The emphasis being placed on corn by the Party and government would 
imply that at least 9,600,000 hectares were sown to corn in 1958. The Central 
Statistical Administration has already reported that the 1957 corn yield was almost 
double earlier output.*! It must, however, be borne in mind that yield per hectare 
has not been increased, the sown area has merely been extended. Khrushchev 
has confirmed this fact on numerous occasions and given a figure of 2.2 metric 
tons for the average yield per hectare in 1958. This would give a total of 21,100,000 
tons from 9,600,000 hectares, 15% of the total grain yield. The Administration’s 
report “On the Results of the Fulfillment of the State Plan for the Development 


°8 Jbid., October 13, 1952. 
°° Jbid., December 24, 1958. 
3° Posernye ploshchadi SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, Vol. I, 1957, p. 7. 
8! Pravda, January 27, 1958. 
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of the Soviet Economy in 1958” stated that “there were almost one billion poods 
[16,380,000 metric tons] of ripe and semiripe corn... or 130%, more than in 
1957 in the 1958 total grain crop.”** The total yield thus includes silage corn. 
However, such an “adjustment” produced a figure of only 16,380,000 metric 
tons, the 1958 corn yield per hectare now being only 1.5 and not 2.2 metric tons. 


Grain Yields in the USSR, 1950—58 


3 ‘a 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Total Area Sown to Grain 


(Million Hectares) .......... 102.9 106.4 107.3 106.7 112.1 126.9 128.3 124.6 125.0 
Total Grain Yicld 

(Million Metric Tons)* ..... 81.8 78.6 91.7 81.9 85.2 103.8 126.1 96.6 137.6 
As Percentage of 1950 Total ..... 100 97 113 101 105 129° 157 119 170 


Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons)... 0.78 0.73 0.85 0.76 0.75 0.80 0.98 0.78 0.11 


Area Sown to Corn 
(Million Hectares) .......... 4.8 4.1 3.9 3.5 4.3 9.1 9.3 — - 


— No information available. 

* Total grain yield for the individual years calculated on the basis of the 1952 figure of 91,700,000 metric tons given by Khrushch: 
at the December 1958 Party Central Committee Plenary Session. 

® As given in Nurodnoe kbozyaistro SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 101. A later compilation, Narodnoe &hozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of th< 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 107, gives 131% for the 1955 total grain yield as a percentage of the 1950 tot 
On the basis of this figure and the 1952 total grain yield of 91,700,000 metric tons, alternative figures of 106,500,000 metric tons and 0.55 
metric tons can be obtained for the 1955 totai grain vield and yield per hectare respectively. 

SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow 
1956, p. 101; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistica! 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 107; Posernye ploshchadi SSSR : Statistichesky shornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation 
Moscow, Vol. I, 1957, p. 7; Selskoe kbozyaistvo, September 26, 1958; Prarda, December 16, 1958. 

The harvest in the individual grain-producing regions of the USSR is ot 
considerable interest. Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR Poly- 


ansky wrote in an article “A Victory of the Russian Grain Growers”: 

In the RSFSR the total area sown to grain increased in comparison with 1953 
by 9%, at the same time the total grain yield rose almost 60°,. Grain output per 
capita of population throughout the republic as a whole increased over this period 
by more than 200 kilograms.** 

The RSFSR’s grain crop in 1958 amounted to 59,000,000 metric tons, average 
yield per hectare being about 0.8 metric tons from an area of 74,300,000 hectares.*! 

Kazakh Party Central Secretary Belyaev stated at the December 1958 Party 
Central Committee plenary session, in his report on the prospects for the new 
seven-year plan figures: “The grain yield, taking into account more intensive 
farming, can be taken as 10.5 centners [1.05 metric tons] for the republic per 
hectare, or slightly more than the... planned figures.”** The obvious impli- 
cation here is that the 1958 yield per hectare, from a sown area of 22,500,000 hec- 
tares,°® was not more than 0.9 tons. The state of agriculture in the Ukraine in 1958 
was characterized by Ukrainian Party Central Committee Secretary Podgorny as 
follows: 


32 Jzvestia, January 16, 1959. 
33 Tbid., November 5, 1958. 
34 Posernye ploshchadi SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 21; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statis- 
tichesky sborrik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 15. 
% Pravda, December 17, 1958. 
36 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, February 11, 1958. 
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As a result of more intensive cultivation the total grain yield increased in 
comparison with the preceding five-year period [1953-57] by almost 20°, 103 poods 
of grain [1.7 metric tons] were collected per hectare from an area of 18,000,000 hec- 
tares as opposed to 65 poods [1.1 metric tons] in 1953. ... The successes with the 
grain crop and livestock raising are indissolubly linked with increased corn out- 
put....As a result the total corn crop increased 340°, and now exceeds one 
quarter of all the grain harvested.” 


The high yield per hectare is explained by the fact that silage corn has been 
included in the figure. 


The 1958 harvest in the main grain-producing regions of the USSR—the 
RSFSR, Kazakhstan, and the Ukraine—was as follows: 


The 1958 Soviet Grain Harvest 


RSFSR Kazakhstan Ukraine Other Republics* 


Arca Sown to Grain (Million Hectares) ......... 74.3 22.5 18.0 10.4 
As Percentage of Total Area Sown to Grain ..... 59.3 17.9 14.3 8.5 
Total Grain Yield (Million Metric Tons) ........ 59.0 19.7 31.1 29.5 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) ............... 0.8 0.9 1.7 2.8 


* Author’s calculation. 

SOURCE: Pranda, December 16, 1958. 

The twelve remaining union republics thus harvested 29,500,000 tons from 
an area of 10,400,000 hectares, giving the highly unlikely figure of 2.8 metric 
tons per hectare. 

An analysis of deliveries from the individual regions of the USSR will soon 
show that the gross grain yield of 139,200,000 tons announced by Khrushchev 
is exaggerated. The losses due to bad weather, poor organization, the small yield 
in the Kazakh SSR and the central grain-producing belt would not be made up 
by the inclusion in the figure of 16,380,000 tons of corn. The actual barn yield 
was 20%—24% lower, amounting to 106,400,000 to 111,300,000 tons, with an 
average yield of 0.8 to 0.9 tons per hectare. The state probably took 57,200,000 
tons as stated, and took much more grain than usual from the kolkhozes with 
the aim of providing them with ready money intended in turn build up the 
indivisible funds* to meet payment of workday units. The kolkhozniks buy 
produce at prices on a par with state purchase prices, although the amount they 
may buy is restricted. Payment in cash per workday unit means in turn that more 
kolkhoz produce will be available for sale. 

In 1958, the sovkhozes delivered 22,400,000 tons of grain to the state, 40°%, 
of all deliveries, the virgin-land sovkhozes being the main suppliers.** However, 
shortage of storage space is causing considerable difficulties. In Akmolinsk 
Oblast, for example, the sovkhozes were compelled to leave grain on the fields 
temporarily until space could be found for it.*® In Aktyubinsk Oblast the rain 


3? Pravda, December 17, 1958. 
* Sce explanation of this term on p. 9. 
38 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 
39 Selskoe khozyaistvo, December 5, 1958. 
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played havoc with the grain.*° Pravda complained on September 18, 1958 that 
thousands of tons of damp grain were piled up at the delivery points in Kokchetay 
Oblast and that the drying was taking far too long. Add to these facts cases of 
grain from earlier harvests rotting in their temporary storage points,*! theft during 
transportation,*® and “adjustment” of actual output figures*® and the picture is 
complete. 

Over the last five years the Soviet government has invested 96 billion rubles 
in agriculture, of which 30.7 billion went to the virgin lands. In the period 
1949-53 only 40 billion rubles were invested.*4 Nevertheless, the enormous 
capital investments in the virgin lands of Siberia and Kazakhstan have not ensured 
a stable harvest there—the region suffered from droughts in 1955 and 1957. \ 
further problem is soil erosion, now causing trouble there. The virgin lands will 
need in the future even greater capital investments, more machinery and special- 
ists. Furthermore, considerable areas will have to be left fallow for long periods. 
Elsewhere in the country yields are low because of the shortage of machinery and 
fertilizers, and poor methods of farming. The juggling with figures—inclusion of 
silage corn in the gross yield, the excessive figures given by Khrushchev, the 
ignoring of earlier official figures—are ample proof that the grain problem is by 
no means solved in the USSR. S. Kabysh 


International Communism 


Moscow, Peiping, and the Communes 


During 1958, numerous statements were made by the Communists on foreign 
policy. Indeed, not since the death of Stalin has so much energy been put into the 
attempt to create a mass war psychosis both in their own countries and abroad. 
The slightest conflict or even the mere hint of one produced threats by Khrushchev 
to use intercontinental missiles and arguments on the possibility of a third world 
war. This process was not accidental; the line followed was too consistent, the 
centers of conflict were too carefully chosen. While the situation in the Near East 
could be seen as an unfortunate combination of events, the shelling of Quemoy 
and Matsu by the Chinese Communists was not provoked by any hostile American 
or Nationalist Chinese actions. The same applies to the Berlin situation. When 
Khrushchev made his speech on Berlin during Gomulka’s visit to Moscow 
towards the end of 1958, there was no immediate reason why he should have 
raised the problem of the city’s status. It was all part of the attempt to evoke an 
atmosphere of world tension for domestic and foreign political purposes. Delib- 
erate attempts to stir up trouble are, of course, nothing new in Communist policy, 


40 Tbid., November 13, 1958. 

41 Radio Moscow, October 15, 1958. 

42 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, September 17, 1958. 
43 bid. 

44 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 
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for On numerous occasions in the past the international situation has been made 
extremely tense in pursuit of an aim which often did not have anything to do with 
the affair on hand. The situation is similar here, the main difference being that now 
there are two centers of world Communism—Moscow and Peiping—instead of one. 

The contribution made by Peiping to the general foreign political line of the 
(communist bloc has frequently taken a different, usually much more radical, form 
than that made by Moscow. Whereas the Soviets have on occasions taken steps to 
bring about a lessening of tension, the reverse is true of the Chinese Communists. 
During the last two or three years there have been numerous occasions on which 
the Chinese have followed a more radical line than the Soviets: the threat to send 
volunteers to the Near East and the Formosa crisis. The Soviets climbed down 
over Formosa, the initial announcement of solidarity with the Chinese Communists 
being replaced by Khrushchev’s remark that the affair must be solved by the two 
Chinas and that the USSR would restrict itself to moral support. Although 
Peiping is only indirectly concerned in the tug of war over Berlin, the Chinese 
press has had as much to say on the situation as its Soviet counterpart. 

Foreign observers who have visited China seem to agree on one point: that 
the Chinese Party leaders appear to be less concerned at the prospect of a world 
catastrophe than their Soviet neighbors. The latter are possibly afraid that a war 
might result in the loss of the territorial gains made to date. Further, the USSR’s 
remarkable achievements in the scientific and technological fields and the periodic 
dissensions in the West would appear to justify Khrushchev’s view that time is on 
the side of the Soviets and that the coup de grace need not be administered for quite 
a while yet. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, are faced with the task of building Com- 
munism in one of the most underdeveloped countries in the world, a country 
with very little industry, few qualified workers and technical specialists. The 
radical measures being taken to remedy the situation cannot but lead to discontent 
on the home front. A third world war might well appear to be a possible solution: 
\ Communist victory would enable China to seek economic and technical aid 
trom those highly industrialized countries presently outside the Communist bloc. 
Moreover, if China is at some time in the future to claim the leading role in the 
world Communist movement it must of necessity embark on a program of rapid, 
forced industrialization. The Chinese press is, by the way, quick to stress that 
Soviet superiority is of a temporary nature since China will one day be powerful 
enough to assert itself. 

Soviet methods of industrialization are unacceptable to Peiping, if only 
because China first has to overtake the USSR before it can even dream of 
competing with the United States. Peiping accordingly hit on the idea of forming 
the so-called “‘people’s communes.” In August 1958, the Chinese Communist 
Party announced that Communist construction in China would be completed in 
two to three years. This statement was pursuing propagandistic rather than 
practical aims. Mao Tse-tung was well aware that it was much easier to ask the 
population to work full out for a comparatively short period. The announcement 
would further be sure to displease Moscow, as proved to be the case. 
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The first commune, Sputnik, was formed near Peiping in June 1958, although 
the resolution on the formation of the communes was not published until August 
31, that is, long after most of the peasantry had already been enrolled in them. The 
Chinese press wrote that the creation of the communes was an example of the 
peaceful application of the principle used so successfully in Korea against the 
United Nations forces—the exploitation of China’s enormous manpower resources 
on the basis of quantity and mass taking precedence over quality. From the very 
beginning the communes were put on a military footing. The magazine Krasno: 
znamya, published in Chinese in Peiping, wrote: 

The whole population of the country must be turned into citizen-soldiers, must 
be ready at any moment to measure its strength with the imperialists and their 
lackeys. Of course, agricultural work is not a combat against the enemy of mankind, 
but at most a struggle organized on a military footing against the forces of nature. 
However, should the need arise, it will not be difficult to turn one type of combat 
into another.? 

The Chinese government’s appeal to the peasantry of September 7, 1958 did 
not beat about the bush either. It stated quite unequivocally: 

The highest state conference has appealed to all levels of the population for the 
mobilization of all forces as an answer to imperialist provocation and intrigues. 
Our five-hundred million peasants must be ready to answer this appeal. They must 
create at one and the same time a strong agricultural organization and strong 
militia detachments in order to be ready to defend the homeland . . .* 

This appeal for the mobilization of the country’s forces is nothing more or less 
than a realization of the fact that China is an underdeveloped country with a low 
standard of living and very little industry. The country’s only capital is a popula- 
tion of 600 million. Only too well aware of this fact, Peiping has decided, while 
building up its industry, mainly the war industry, of course, to be prepared for a 
war. Were an atomic or nuclear war to break out, the West and the USSR would 
quickly destroy each other’s industry. Given such a situation, China, with 
its lack of major industrial centers, primitive methods of transportation, and 
enormous population, would be in a very favorable position. The loss of several 
hundred million would not be felt. The communes would then supply inexhaust- 
ible reserves of “‘citizen-soldiers.” 

The degree envisaged both the formation of the communes and of mobile 
workers’ detachments. The attempts to abolish the family in the communes have 
been rather half-hearted. The workers’ detachments are, on the other hand, to 
serve as the model of Chinese society as it will appear in two to three years time. 
Hence, the steps taken have been extremely radical. Their members are to be 
moved about the country, working in agriculture or industry, as the need arises. 
Another point is that peasants are expected to have their own primitive blast 
furnaces, the quota of steel to be produced being fixed by the state. 

A final step was the declaration that mental and manual work are not incom- 
patible. In other words, the intelligentsia is being called upon to do some form otf 

1 Krasnoe znamya, Peiping, August 31, 1958. 

2 A Hsinhua (New China) news agency release, September 9, 1958. 
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manual work. This campaign was inaugurated by the Union of Chinese Writers 
which sent its members to work at the blast furnaces and even promised to build a 
special plant for members of the intelligentsia. The Party Central Committee 
followed up this step with the publication on September 19, 1958 of a decree 
reforming the country’s schools and higher educational establishments. Party 
organizations are to undertake the ideological reeducation of the youth. The first 
task is to root out prejudices against manual labor; young persons are to do 
“productive work” as their contribution to the building of Communism.* 

Following the example of the workers’ detachments the intelligentsia is also 
to be prepared to move about the country on the Party’s orders. A university 
professor must be ready, should the need arise, to work in the factory or commune. 
He must not remain a narrow specialist in one particular field, but know some- 
thing about farming and work in the factory. The decree further lays down that 
each labor unit is to be headed not by work specialists, but by Party functionaries. 
The latter are to assign the members of their unit to work; profession, specialty, 
and personal preference are to be ignored. The decree refers to the reform as the 
“revolution on the cultural and technical front,” following on the “revolution on 
the political front” of 1957. If the Chinese press is to be believed, one method 
adopted by the Party cadres of demonstrating the advantages to be gained from 
manual work was to take members of the intelligentsia to the communes at the 
beginning of the reform to see the peasants at work.! 

The Chinese experiment seems to have met with the disapproval of the rest of 
the Communist bloc. The Soviet press had little to say about the communes; it 
had obviously decided that silence was the best policy. Whenever they were 
mentioned, Soviet writers invariably adopted a somewhat different ideological 
standpoint than that of their neighbors. The Chinese Party Central Committee 
resolution of August 31, 1958 had stated that the introduction of the communes 
was the first step in the program of building Communism in two to three years. 
Reports in the Soviet press restricted themselves to a description of the events 
taking place in China, were usually careful enough to avoid the use of the term 
“commune,” and refrained from any comment. From the Soviets’ standpoint the 
introduction of the communes at such an early stage of development and the 
accompanying “leveling” tendencies are heretical. Stalin has already stated that the 
commune is the highest, not the initial, stage of development in the building of 
Communism.® If the Soviet leaders wish to be consistent, they ought to polemicize 
with Mao. However, this would destroy the fiction of unity within the Com- 
munist camp and have far-reaching consequences. Accordingly, the Soviets have 
been ultracareful in their evaluation of events in China. Soviet embassy attaché in 
Bonn Martynov remarked in a speech at Gauting, near Munich, that the com- 
munes are merely a means of mobilizing the masses for peaceful construction in 
the conditions characterizing the Chinese path to Communism, and that they 
would not be introduced into the Soviet Union. 


Tbid., September 23, 1958. 
* Quoted in Der Aktuelle Osten, Bonn, January 7, 1959. 
5 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 11th ed., 1947, p. 505. 
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The satellites have also had their say. The most favorable response came from 
Bulgaria, where Party chief Todor Zhivkov announced the forthcoming mobili- 
zation of the whole population, including women. Everybody is to do 30—4() 
days’ manual work per year, Party members included. The Czech press was 
positive, but guarded; it was quick to note that the communes are a typical 
Chinese way to Communism, applicable only to conditions in Asia. The Polish 
press did not publish the Chinese decree of August 31, 1958 until September 11, 
and then without any commentary. Hungary and Rumania adopted a wait-and-see 
policy; reports on events in China were very brief. It is difficult to say to what 
extent the satellites’ attitude was determined by directives from Moscow or by the 
local Party heads in each individual country. One thing is, however, certain: The 
Chinese step will probably lead to greater rapprochement between Moscow and 
the satellites. In the period of the “blooming of a hundred flowers” the latter were 
only too anxious to obtain Peiping’s support; now only the strict Stalinists seck 
such aid. The advantages gained by China during the Polish and Hungarian 
upheavals of 1956 appear to have been lost. 


World reaction to the communes, possible pressure by the Soviet Union, the 
alarm of the people’s democracies, and the growing discontent inside China itself 
soon compelled the Chinese Party leaders to make a partial retreat. A Party 
Central Committee conference was held at Wuchang from November 28 through 
December 10 in an extremely tense atmosphere. It discussed the further develop- 
ment of the communes and passed a resolution similar in tone to Stalin’s article 
“Dizzy with Success” during collectivization in the USSR in the early 1930's. The 
resolution stressed the correctness of the introduction of the communes, but 
abandoned the thesis of the building of Communism within two to three years. It 
even appeared to accept the Soviet thesis that the communes were a means of 
mobilizing the masses in China. Even more surprising, it spoke not of the building 
of Communism, but of socialism. 


The conference then set about correcting the “excesses present in the first 
stage of the organization of the communes,” admitting, for example, that the 
average working day in the communes had lasted eighteen and, at times, twent) 
hours. The rank-and-file Party workers were held responsible for such unprece- 
dented exploitation. The monthly work schedule was then fixed at twenty days of 
twelve hours each, seven of eighteen hours, and three free. However, on free 
days commune members are to work at their ideological education and to do 
military training, in other words, have a normal eight-hour working day. Im- 
portant too is the fact that “leveling” tendencies have now been thrown 
overboard. The original communes introduced the Communist principle of 
“from each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” The former 
entailed an eighteen- or twenty-hour working day, the latter was decided by the 
commune Party heads, the introduction of communal dining rooms making the 
solution rather easy. The new decree has now reintroduced the old principle of 
reward according to work. Party members were also called to order for under- 
feeding workers. 
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The resolution abandoned for the present the idea of introducing the com- 
munes into urban areas. The reasons given for such a step were the existence of 
bourgeois, capitalist relics in the consciousness of the urban population and the 
practical difficulties which might be met with. It soon became clear, however, 
that the step was a tactical move and that the Party had decided, as was the case 
with the rural communes, to introduce urban communes and to legalize them 
later. The campaign followed normal Communist lines. The 1958 harvest was a 
bumper one and the rural communes appear to be well supplied with produce. 
On the other hand, the urban population is short. Peiping’s heavy industry work- 
ers have had their monthly allocation of flour cut from twenty to twelve pounds. 
Possible reasons for this situation are bureaucracy and lack of transportation. A 
much more likely one is that the government is deliberately withholding supplies 
to the urban population and intelligentsia. The American weekly Time wrote on 
January 12, 1959 that the population is beginning to realize that this situation will 
last until it enrolls “‘voluntarily” in the communes. The resolution further hinted 
that there will shortly be a purge of primary Party cadres. 

Although the Chinese Communist Party has now abandoned the Communism- 
in-two-or-three-years principle, thus recognizing the leading role of the USSR, the 
original plan is still valid: mobilization and a new approach to work processes. 
The resolution also contains the prerequisites required for a “new leap forwards.” 
\ favorite Communist trick is to exploit possible sources of grievance between 
the town and country. Living conditions are presently better in the rural areas; 
when the right moment comes, things may well be “adjusted” in favor of the 
urban dweller. Zigzags in pursuit of political goals are the rule in a Communist 
society. The mobilization of the population will further enable Peiping to be 
much more active on the foreign political scene than has been the case to date. 
Visitors to China have commented on the country’s growing arrogance. Of 
interest too is the fact that East German Premier Otto Grotewohl was in Peiping 
during the recent Berlin crisis. The objection that the makeshift Chinese industry 
would be useless in modern warfare can be countered with the reply that the 
Chinese are not thinking in terms of a normal war with its emphasis on superior 
weapons.® The forces of Chiang Kai-shek were better armed than the Communist, 
but the latter proved capable of waging a civil war with primitive weapons and of 
exploiting the difficulties Nationalist China had to face as result of the war with 
Japan and the ensuing postwar collapse. 

In sum, the Wuchang resolution pointed to future measures inside China, 
which must of necessity be offset by foreign political steps as a means of detracting 
the population’s attention from the situation at home. On the other hand, the 
Soviet leaders are clearly unwilling to risk a full-scale war. This contradiction will 
torm the basis of future Communist policy, a contradiction which neither Moscow 
nor Peiping will be able to solve at one fell swoop. K. Alexandrov 


® See a series of articles on China published in the Miénchener Merkur, Munich, in November and 
December 1958. 
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Culture 


Some Thoughts on the Soviet Educational Reform 


Khrushchev’s speech at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress in April 1958 
on the reform of the USSR’s educational system, his September 1958 report, 
“On the Strengthening of the Links Between School and Life and the Further 
Development of the Public School System in the Country,” the ensuing dis- 
cussions at meetings and special conferences and in the press, the theses published 
by the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers in November, the so- 
called “nation-wide” discussion of them, and finally the unanimous ratification 
of the law reforming Soviet education by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR were 
the main developments in the latest Soviet educational reform. Outwardly at least 
events followed closely the rules of Soviet etiquette. The opening paragraphs of 
articles and letters on the reform paid lip service to the wisdom and timeliness of 
Khrushchev’s plans. As is only too often the case, however, the actual course of 
events was not so smooth. A study of the reports on the nation-wide discussion 
will show that the original project was severely criticized. Even more important 
perhaps was the fact that the criticism was not without results—the final document 
differed considerably from the original. Both the Central Committee Presidium 
and Khrushchev were compelled to amend their plans. 


In September 1958, Khrushchev wrote that “in my opinion, all schoolchildren 
should without exception, on completing seven or eight grades, be [sent out| 
to do socially useful work in the factories, on the kolkhozes, and so on.”! He 
then suggested two alternatives. The first was that pupils who had completed 
seven or eight grades should then do special vocational training for another 
two or three years at school. The second was that “on completing eight years 
at school, all boys and girls will go and work in the factories” and catch up on 
their secondary education as best they can by means of correspondence courses 
or evening classes. Not until the end of the section on secondary schools was the 
point made that “there is the opinion that a relatively small number of... 
secondary polytechnical schools could be preserved, but with the essential 
condition that the amount of instruction in work habits and participation in 
productive work be increased.” The end result of the discussion as embodied in 
the law was that the general principle that “‘all youth aged 15—16 years be enrolled 
in socially useful work” remained, but the present measures for the reorgan- 
ization of the secondary school system are such that the principle itself is now 
nothing more than an empty phrase included in the law as a face-saving gesture 
to the Party First Secretary. Nor did the final text contain very much about the 
second possibility—“‘into the factory or into the field.” The November theses stil! 
held work in the factory and simultaneous study in one’s own time the main way 
of completing a secondary education.? The law in its final form simply referred 


1 Pravda, September 21, 1958. 
2 Ibid., November 16, 1958. 
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to such an idea as one of the three ways of obtaining a complete secondary 
education.* 

Khrushchev’s first suggestion—the school to provide a special vocational 
training—has also gone. The November theses spoke very warily of this idea, 
mentioning only “‘general-educational polytechnical labor schools at secondary 
level with training in productive work,” that is types of schools giving training in 
factory or agricultural work. The law of December 24, 1958 was less precise, 
speaking only of “general-educational polytechnical labor schools at secondary 
level with training in production processes, in which persons who have completed 
the eight-year school receive over a period of three years a secondary education 
and vocational training.” President of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the USSR A. I. Kairov, speaking at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on December 23, clarified the aim of such schools as follows: “One third of the 
time is spent on theoretical and practical training in production processes and 
productive work in this school’s curriculum, the remaining time being utilized 
for the study of general-educational disciplines.” * There is no mention here of 
concentrating on vocational training. 


Since the law does not provide for any particular method of selection for the 
ninth to eleventh grades, it can be said that the existing Soviet secondary school 
system has on the whole been preserved. The seven-year school has now become 
an eight-year one, and the ten-year school offering a complete secondary education 
is now an eleven-year. The additional year is intended, as Kairov put it, to aid 
“vocational training for [future] work in one of the branches of the economy . . .”” 
Khrushchev’s original idea of sending all schoolchildren out to work on the 
completion of seven or eight years schooling has been replaced by a comparatively 
mild measure envisaging some form of vocational training in the senior grades 
of the secondary school. A compulsory eight-year school is to be introduced. As 
was also the case earlier, youth leaving school with an incomplete secondary 
education will either enter the technical schools or else go out to work. Some of 
those in the latter group will enter the newly formed technical schools offering 
vocational training in various aspects of industrial work. 


The law has, as distinct from the theses, left the secondary school more or 
less as an independent unit. Many young persons will combine work and study, 
that is, work during the day and study in the evenings, or vice-versa, as the 
case may be, depending on shift work. The number of such youths is to be 
doubled by 1965. There is, however, nothing new in this. Graduates from the 
normal secondary or from such evening schools will as at present still have the 
right to enter the higher educational establishments. Insofar as the method of 
selection for the latter has remained unchanged, such proposals as schools 
tor gifted children, for example, appear superfluous. Both the September note 
and the November theses spoke of the latter in some detail, if somewhat 
guardedly. Neither the law, nor Kairov’s report mention schools for gifted 


Ibid., December 25, 1958. 
' Ibid., December 24, 1958. 
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children. The former clearly states that enrollment into the higher educational 
establishments must take place “‘on the basis of a completed secondary education,” 
and not on the basis of special schools. Judging by the September note Khrush- 
chev imagined that such enrollment would take the following form: “The higher 
educational establishment ought to accept young persons who already have some 
experience of life and [have done] some practical work. The reorganization of 
the secondary school will help to solve this problem correctly.” The higher 
educational establishments were evidently to admit gifted children from the 
special schools too. However, a reorganization on the basis of the principle 
that all youth was to do “practical work” did not take place. The law formulated 
the principle of admission thus: “Priority in admission to the higher educational 
establishments is to be given to persons [who have done] some practical work.” 
This does not imply that secondary school graduates may not enter them. It is 
the normal practice to give preference to persons who have done some form of 
productive work, In 1957, 30% of all day students had done such work, a figure 
calculated on the basis of the report of Minister of Higher Education V. P. Elyutin 
at the December 1958 session of the Supreme Soviet. 


Khrushchev’s proposals were to some extent implemented in the reorganiza- 
tion of the structure of Soviet higher education, at least, much more so than in the 
secondary school system. His September proposal was that “in most technical 
higher educational establishments studies should be combined with productive 
work on the basis of a system of evening classes or correspondence courses” 
during the first two courses. This proposal has not been applied to those 
technical faculties teaching complex theoretical subjects on the initial courses, 
or to nontechnical higher educational establishments. In October Minister of 
Higher Education Elyutin stated: “As far as the humanities [studied] at the 
universities, teachers colleges, and other higher educational establishments are 
concerned, students’ work in the factories may not be connected with... their 
future specialty. ... In the humanities instruction can be organized combining 
it with work, sometimes for one year, and sometimes for two or three.”® Now, 
any reference to teachers colleges has dropped the idea of work not connected 
with specialty. All that is said about the humanities is that “specialists in the 
humanities must have . . . a certain amount of experience in socially useful work.” 
However, since normal research work comes into this category, this vague 
statement may well cover up refusals to work in the factories. 


Unsuccessful with his plans for the secondary schools and higher educational 
establishments, Khrushchev has, judging by the law of December 24, 1958, 
only partly succeeded in implementing his idea that students must do some form 
of work. The secondary, general-educational school has been preserved, although 
its curriculum now includes some elements of vocational training—this is all that 
the “increased links with life” have come to mean. The principle of uninterrupted 
schooling from the primary school right through to graduation at the higher 
educational establishment has, despite certain reservations, been kept. The general- 


5 Vestnik vysshei shkoly, No. 10 (1958), p. 7. 
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educational polytechnical schools at secondary level are still to prepare youth 
primarily for entry into the higher educational establishments. A youth graduating 
from the eleventh grade as, say, a trained locksmith, will settle down to work in 
a tactory much more quickly than the present tenth-grade graduate. Nevertheless 
both will psychologically be unprepared for manual labor. As before, the eleventh- 
grade graduate will try to get into a higher educational establishment, the only 
way of obtaining some sort of independence and social prestige under Soviet 
conditions. Manual labor is unattractive because it is so badly paid. As long as 
this remains the case youth will aim higher, and unsuccessful applicants will 
become discontented. It is precisely such discontent which Khrushchev endeav- 
ored to remove by proposing that so many obstacles should be placed in the 
way of youth’s entrance into the secondary and higher educational establish- 
ments that it would in the long run be compelled to accept the idea of doing 
manual work. 

Here he came up against public opinion, as expressed in the “nation-wide” 
discussion of the report and theses. It must be stressed that the main opposition 
did not come from the ministers concerned, Minister of Education of the RSFSR 
E. C. Afanasenko, for example, whole-heartedly supported the measure aimed 
at sending all pupils over the age of fifteen out to work.® Minister of Higher 
Education Elyutin analyzed Khrushchev’s plans in considerable detail in his 
speeches,’ while Head of the Main Administration for Labor Reserves B. I. Zelenko 
wanted to go even much further than the Party boss.* On the other hand, parents, 
teachers, school and university heads took up arms against any suggestions 
that pupils should, on finishing the eighth grade, be sent out to work. The main 
objection—that premature cessation of studies would have an adverse effect on 
the children’s development—was developed in some detail by T. Medynsky in 
Literaturnaya gazeta: 


Fifteen is the age when a person is just beginning to develop. The slightest 
mistake, even a mere lack of tact or carelessness, given the exceptionally sharp 
reactions found at this age, may and [often] does lead to serious consequences which 
cannot be corrected later. ... Imagine a young person entering . . . life.... Many 
difficulties confront children in the factory: they are formally taken on and formally 
fitted in. And then? But “‘we are not responsible” for [what happens] then... . 
But someone must be responsible for a lad of fifteen. Work is a great educational 
force . . ., but work in itself, without someone’s firm hand, is not a cure-all and does 
not solve all the problems of upbringing facing us.® 
On December 2, 1958, Pravda noted that some readers were afraid that work 

would have a detrimental effect on an adolescent’s health. 

Even were it possible to ignore parents’ misgivings, teachers, heads of 
schools, and university professors had to be heeded. They made it quite clear that 
a disruption in studies would jeopardize the supply of highly qualified workers 

Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 14, 1958. 
Vestnik vysshei shkoly, op. cit., pp. 3-16; Pravda, September 17, 1958. 


6 
* Komsomolskaya pravda, August 26, 1958; Pravda, September 10, 1958. 
* Literaturnaya gazeta, December 20, 1958. 
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for the country’s economy. Member of the Academy of Sciences and Nobel! 
Prize Winner N. N. Semenov, corresponding member of the Academy of Ped- 
agogical Sciences Arsenev, Moscow University Rector I. T. Petrovsky, and many 
others stressed this fact. President of the Academy of Sciences A. N. Nesmeyanoy 
was extremely outspoken on this score: “We have quite a good educational 
system. ... Secondary school graduates... should have the chance to enter 
a higher educational establishment if they want to and if they possess the 
necessary ability.”?® Khrushchev had asked in his September report: “Boys and 
girls presently finish the ten- year school at the age of seventeen. Immediately 
afterwards they enter a [higher educational establishment], which they leave 
between the ages of twenty-two and twenty-three. What sort of a specialist is 
thus produced?”’!! Nesmeyanov countered: 


Each stage of education and each subject has its own best age. My experience 
shows that the best age for study in a higher educational establishment is from 
seventeen to twenty-two or twenty-three years. Each delay of a year is a loss from 
the physiological standpoint and an enormous loss to the state. ... An important 
requisite, in my opinion, must be the insistence on and implementation of the 
[principle of] uninterrupted education. ... Everyone knows how difficult it is to 
take up studies [again], even if only a year has been lost.!* 


He also rejected the idea of evening classes, stating that children study better 
in the mornings. A letter from Leningrad University stated: “The new [partly 
correspondence-course, partly full-time] educational system must be introduced 
only with the conviction that it is better than the old one. Meanwhile, experience 
has not shown that study by correspondence course has any essential advantages 
over full-time study. Mastering theoretical knowledge on a large scale, which 
is a particular characteristic of university [studies], necessitates uninterrupted 

The recent reform has thus not solved the problem of dissatisfied secondary 
school graduates nor that of finding additional supplies of manpower. Very 
little is left of the original plans. Youth is still unwilling to do poorly paid manual 
work, to be regimented by the state, to surrender its right to choice of profession 
and place of work. The history of Khrushchev’s plans for the reform of the 
educational system has shown that arbitrary bureaucratic methods cannot 
always be used in such a complex society as that in the USSR today, and that this 
society has in turn to some extent passed beyond the control of the Party dic- 
tatorship. In 1938, Stalin was a dictator whose very word was law; Khrushchev 
has shown in 1958 that he still has a long way to go yet in order to reach 
such a position. D. Burg 


10 Tbid. 

1 Pravda, September 21, 1958. 

12 Literaturnaya gazeta, op. cit. 

3 Vestnik vysshei shkoly, op. cit. p. 20. 
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Soviet Society 


The Komsomol and the Armed Forces 


The events which followed the death of Stalin—the Beria Affair, Malen- 
kov’s removal, the denunciation of the cult of Stalin at the Twentieth Party 
Congress—shook the USSR, the younger members of Soviet society being most 
affected, above all young persons in the armed forces. There was a noticeable 
decline in discipline, doubts as to the correctness of Party propaganda arose, and 
the idea got about that “everything is going to be different now.” Komsomol 
work in the Army was seriously undermined by the fact that Komsomol members 
were on demobilization sent to the virgin lands to lend a hand with the work 
there. This in turn led to a rush to leave the Komsomol. Once Stalin’s firm grip 
was removed Party political work in the armed forces began to fall off with 
remarkable speed. Komsomol work was almost brought to a standstill. This was 
confirmed by the comments in the Soviet press on the dismissal of Marshal 
Zhukov from his posts as Minister of Defense and head of the Soviet armed 
forces in the fall of 1957: “The erroneous course [pursued by] the former Minister 
of Defense of curtailing Party political work in the Army could not but cause 
serious harm to Komsomol work in the Army.”! There had been a marked 
absence of articles on Komsomol work in the military press over the period 
1954-57. 

This fact is best explained by the abolition of those departments responsible 
for Komsomol work. This change in the political organs’ structure could only 
have been carried out on instructions from above, from higher Party organs. 
The result was that officers and political workers began to ignore the Komsomol. 
Those political workers located far away from the central authorities quickly 
began to take advantage of the general atmosphere to ignore the Komsomol 
organizations completely.2 The indifference met with everywhere damped 
somewhat the initiative of those young persons anxious to make a career for 
themselves in the youth organization. 

The decree of the October 1957 Party Central Committee plenary session, 
“On the Improvement in Party Political Work in the Soviet Army and Navy,” 
was a clear expression of the Party’s alarm at the relaxation of discipline, the low 
morale, and various manifestations undesirable from a political standpoint. It was 
all too obvious that the Party’s influence was on the wane. A Pravda editorial 
on the decree referred to Lenin’s statement that “wherever... political work 
is most carefully carried out among the troops . . ., there will not be any laxity in 
the Army ...”% Later articles in the Soviet military press containing directives 
for the primary Komsomol organizations confirmed the lack of discipline in 
the Soviet armed forces. Komsomol ideological work was to aim at “the... 


1 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 12 (1957), p. 29. 
2 Ibid., p. 48. 
3 Pravda, November 3, 1957. 
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training of troops in the spirit of devotion to the homeland and the Communist 
Party, the [development] in them of a feeling of responsibility for the fate of the 
homeland, a readiness to carry out their military duty with honor and dignity.” 
Discussing the problem of morals and general behavior in the services, Krasnaya 
zvezda wrote that 


there are unfortunately Komsomol organizations in the Army and Navy which 
set about instilling into the youth a high-minded sense of discipline in an unsatis- 
factory manner, turn a blind eye to amoral acts, do not wage a decisive struggle 
against drunkenness, hooliganism, . . . and a discourteous attitude towards women.° 


When the Soviet leaders set about rectifying the situation in October 1957, 
they initially ignored the Komsomol. The decree removing Zhukov from his 
posts made no reference to Komsomol work. Meetings held by Party activists 
throughout the country to discuss the decree did not bring up the queston of 
the Komsomol either. However, the Army political organs quickly realized that 
Komsomol aid was indispensable in the fulfillment of the tasks set them in the 
October 1957 decree. Throughout December 1957 talks were held by Army poli- 
tical organs on the problem of the part to be played by the Komsomol in Party 
political work. Two opinions were expressed. The first was that the youth 
organization should be given full authority and called upon to play an active 
part in political work; the other took the view that the Komsomol should be 
left in its present position. Support for the first opinion came mainly from the 
outlying military districts, but was at first not too well received by the Main 
Political Administration. The latter was in fact opposed to the idea. A lead article 
in Krasnaya zvezda of December 4, 1957 insisted that Komsomol members were to 
serve as a model for others, and nothing more: “One of the main [tasks] of the 
Komsomol organization is the struggle for the leading role of [its] members in 
studies and service.” On December 12, 1957, however, the same newspaper 
adopted a rather different standpoint: “The ideological education of the youth is 
the most important task of the Komsomol organizations.” The issue carried an 
article by First Deputy Head of the Political Administration of the Kiev Military 
District Major General A. Gromov, which left no doubt as to the outcome of the 
argument: “It is completely clear that Party political work among the troops 
cannot be improved without stepping up the role of the Komsomol organizations 
in the training of young soldiers.” The argument proved, however, to be a 
rather protracted one and the final decision on the question did not appear until 
April 4, 1958 when Krasnaya zvezda stated: 

The ideological and political training of young soldiers, the struggle to excel 
in studies, for exemplary service conduct is of paramount importance in the life of 
the Army and Fleet Komsomol. 

This decision restored to the Komsomol the rights which it had enjoyed prior 
to Stalin’s death. The ensuing campaign led to various steps being taken. First, 
Aide to the Head of the Main Political Administration for Komsomol Work 


4 Molodoi Kommunist, op. cit. 
5 Krasnaya zvezda, December 14, 1958. 
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Colonel G. Shatunov was replaced by Colonel V. Lysenko who had had many 
years experience as a worker in the Air Force Komsomol organizations. Lysenko’s 
remark at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress to the effect that “many young 
activists had been promoted” to do youth work after the October 1957 Komsomol 
plenary session points to a rather thorough purge of slack officials.* Early in 1958 
the Army and Navy departments responsible for Komsomol work were restored 
and some amendments made in the organization’s statutes. Earlier only officers 
could be elected as Komsomol secretaries in battalions and units; now ordinary 
soldiers and noncommissioned officers are eligible for election. This move was 
presumably intended as an incentive to those Komsomol members anxious to 
make a career in the organization. The new statutes word the amendments as 
follows: “Democracy has been considerably extended inside the Komsomol. 
The limits of criticism and self-criticism have been extended. The Komsomol 
organizations have been granted greater rights.””” 


Reports on routine annual Komsomol meetings give a good idea of the new 
rights acquired by the Soviet youth organization. It is now entitled to criticize 
military training and service, including the conduct and attitude of those officers 
and noncommissioned officers who are Komsomol members towards service 
and the rank-and-file soldiers, excluding, of course, any instructions and 
orders issued by them.* The military press now does its best to play up the 
omsomol’s importance in order to remove any bitter memories of earlier 
attempts to abolish the organization in the armed forces and to interest young 
persons in the possibility of making a career in it. The Party may also be aiming 
at reviving a right granted the Komsomol in 1938, but then annulled in 1940 as 


having failed to improve discipline, that of having the rank and file keep an eye 
on officers and noncommissioned officers as a means of putting an end to “cover- 
up” associations. 


The months immediately following the October 1957 plenary session did not 
bring about any marked improvement in Komsomol work. In February 1958, 
Colonel Lysenko published an article in Mol/odoi Kommunist entitled “For a Step- 
ping-up of Komsomol Work in Units and Ships,” which devoted considerably 
more space to the shortcomings than to the successes in such work. Lysenko 
noted that by no means all Komsomol groups took the trouble to make sure that 
their members take their political studies seriously, and that the approach to such 
matters as the study of military traditions is far too flippant. Turning to studies 
in general, discipline, and social competition, Lysenko remarked: 


Many Komsomol organizations turn a blind eye to the fact that some 
soldiers, including Komsomol members, take on fewer individual obligations. 

We still have some Komsomol heads, and even whole bureaus, trying to 
create the false [impression that] everything is well as far as discipline goes in their 
organizations, are unwilling, as the saying goes, “to put their house in order,” and 


®° Komsomolskaya pravda, April 17, 1958. 
Ibid. 
8 Krasnaya zvezda, November 3, 1957 and December 14, 1958. 
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instead of being exacting turn a blind eye to infringers of discipline. Inadmissible 
too is the fact that some Komsomol activists do not set themselves up as an example 
in the observance of military discipline.® 


Lysenko made the rather starting admission that young soldiers are so unwilling 
to carry out instructions or to attend conversation groups or lectures that the 
local Army organization has to order them to do so. His description of a typical 
Komsomol meeting requires no comment: 


The speaker read the report in a monotonous tone, keeping to [his notes] 
and not looking at the [audience]. The Komsomol members whispered among 
themselves, some were reading newspapers, some were dozing. The debates did 
not liven matters up either. The speakers mounted the rostrum one after the other 
and, taking “‘speeches” prepared in advance out of their pockets, read them spirit- 
lessly. Finally, one of the Komsomol members tabled a motion to end the debates. 
All... supported him.... One more note that a session had been held appeared 
in the bureau’s work plan.?° 


Lysenko quotes many examples of the manner in which a “formalistic” 
approach crushes any initial enthusiasm, Komsomol work as often as not coming 
down to the mechanical holding of meetings and the collection of members’ 
contributions. The indifference is apparently found throughout the political 
organs at all levels, not just in the lower ones. The only success listed is the 
extension of Komsomol links with civilian organizations. The fact that the 
article was specially written to mark the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet armed 
forces speaks volumes. Accepted practice has it that on such occasions only 
successes are to be mentioned. The situation must be serious indeed. 


Recent reports give no indication that matters have taken a turn for the better. 
Krasnaya zvezda was complaining well on into 1958 that “Komsomol heads are 
not interested in what the youth reads [or] enjoys. As a result many Komsomol 
members only take adventure stories from the library.”™ A little later, the same 
newspaper noted that 


some of the Komsomol heads do not show the persistence expected of them in 
the fulfillment of the decisions of the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress. In some 
units this matter was approached in a flippant manner: the congress materials were 
discussed ..., the corresponding resolutions taken and everyone was satisfied at 
that.!? 


On December 9, 1958, it complained that the Komsomol spends so much 
time finding outstanding sportsmen that it ignores problems of morale. A lead 
article of December 1-4, 1958 in the same newspaper called on military organiza- 
tions to criticize at their annual meetings Komsomol bureaus which do not set 
about improving discipline in the correct manner. A further complaint was that 
the ideological training of the youth is carried out in far too superficial a manner. 


® Molodoi Kommunist, No. 2 (1958), pp. 61—62. 
10 Jbid., p. 63. 

11 Krasnaya zvezda, May 29, 1958. 

12 Tbid., July 29, 1958. 
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Summing up, it can be said that prior to the crisis of 1953-57, the Komsomol 
organs had been of considerable help to the Army political organs. Such help 
primarily took the form of daily political supervision of the rank-and-file soldiers, 
which made it possible to nip any unwelcome manifestations in the bud. The 
Komsomol further took on itself the task of instructing young servicemen, thus 
leaving the political organs free to do other work. The crisis of 1953—57 consid- 
erably cut the ground away from under the political organs, and to date there 
is NO reason to presume that attempts to step up Komsomol work have been 
overly successful. Contacts with civilian organizations are of no great importance. 
They will not help to develop a “feeling of responsibility for the fate of the home- 
land,” in fact the rank and file will now be in a position to find out what the 
population at large thinks of the situation in the USSR. 


Komsomol work is further hampered by the fact that the new draftees into 
the Army and Navy are prior to their recruitment already affected by anti-Party 
moods and regard Komsomol work as an infringement on their spare time. The 
most the political organs can hope for is that each unit will at least have some 
individuals prepared to make a career in the Komsomol in order to maintain to 
some extent the fiction that work is proceeding satisfactorily. There is, however, 
the fact that Komsomol work has long lost any attraction for the youth and can 
only be stepped up by administrative decrees. The situation of Komsomol 
organizations in the armed forces is merely a reflection of the crisis presently 
confronting the Komsomol movement as a whole throughout the country. 

A, Kruzhin 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 1, 1959 


Issue No. 1, 1959 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist appeared on the 
eve of the Twenty-first Party Congress, hence the editors considered it of im- 
portance to begin with a lead article glorifying the Party, “The Inspirer and 
Organizer of the Soviet People’s Struggle for the Victory of Communism.” The 
article repeats what has been said time and again in the past—that the building 
of the Communist state would have been impossible without the Party. Whenever 
the Soviet press talks about the Party, it never misses the opportunity to bring 
up the anti-Party group. On this occasion the final word seems to have been 
spoken on the subject since everybody is dragged in: “At the June 1957 Party 
Central Committee plenary session the Party unmasked and defeated the anti- 
Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, Bulganin, Shepilov, which 
opposed a Leninist course . . .” The remarkable thing here is that Bulganin, who 
was until March 1958 head of the Soviet government, and Shepilov, who was 
usually never actually included in the group, but merely left on one side as their 
supporter, are now included. The article then quotes output figures for pig iron, 
steel, electric power, chemical products, and so on, as examples of Soviet successes, 
achieved thanks to the Party. 

The main section in this issue, entitled “A Discussion of the Theses ot 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s Report at the Twenty-first Party Congress,” differs 
from earlier discussions of the theses in Kommunist by the fact that the Party 
elite has taken up the pen to express its opinion. The first article comes from 
Kommunist’s chief editor F. Konstantinov, “A New Period in the Building otf 
Communism,” and begins with a characterization of the, as the writer calls it, 
atomic epoch. 

Of most importance when determining what characterizes our epoch from the 
socialist, world-wide historical point of view is the revolutionary transition from a 
capitalism which has outlived its day to a new socialist society. The victory ot 
socialism in the USSR and the successful building of a new society in the people’s 
democracies are the main social content of the modern epoch. 


Taking the victory of socialism as something final and assured, Konstantinoy 
pauses to list the factors which supposedly confirm this success. First, he asserts 
that the victory of socialism is connected with the fact that the exploitation ot 
man by man has been done away with for ever, and that any “‘parasitical elements 
living at the expense of the people” have been finally destroyed. Then he notes 
that the victory of socialism has also seen the end of national inequalities. As is 
all too obvious, this remark is intended for the benefit of America. 

With the pompous tone which has become a permanent characteristic of the 
Soviet press the article talks of the “sharp rise” in the Soviet economy: “High 
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tempi in economic progress are the characteristic feature of the USSR’s develop- 
ment, arising from the nature of the socialist means of production, from the 
action of new motive forces and production incentives.” The victory of socialism 
in the Soviet Union has supposedly given a lie to the fable that private enterprise, 
profit, and competition are the decisive factors in any economicand social progress. 


Of course, the writer carefully avoids any mention of incentives such as medals, © 


prizes, bonuses, and so on, all based on the very principle of competition and 
material interest in one’s work. On the rather tricky problem of Stakhanovism 
the tongue-on-check explanation of the movement is given that 

when the Stakhanovite Movement arose, one European capitalist used to ask 

Soviet people: What is the source of this movement? He complained about his 

workers: They did not adopt the work methods of the Soviet workers and, instead 

of competing for higher labor productivity, they organized strikes. 

Such arguments are intended to prove that socialist competition and shock- 
work tactics arise naturally from socialist conditions. Production relations in the 
USSR too are determined by socialist competition since the conditions give birth 
to the new man—/omo Sovieticus—with a new attitude towards work and society, 
and with new moral standards. In sum, the Communist Party runs society much 
better than a democratic government. 

Turning to theoretical problems, Konstantinov qualifies socialism as only 
the first and lowest form of a Communist social and economic formation. Re- 
ferring to Marx’ Kritik des Gothaer-Programms, he writes: “From the standpoint 
of Marxism-Leninism, socialist society, as distinct from full Communism, has 
not yet developed on its own basis, but on that which is created by capitalism.” 
In other words, socialism still contains relics of capitalism. This revelation, in 
turn, gives the essence of Konstantinov’s article—-to prove that the numerous 
shortcomings in the USSR by no means contradict the assertion as to the su- 
periority of the socialist system over the capitalist. Thus, whatever is bad and 
undesirable in the Soviet Union can be explained away as “birthmarks” of 
capitalism, while all achievements are credited to the socialist system. Further, 
Communism is “a higher level of development of production forces and labor 
productivity than that which exists in the most powerful capitalist country, the 
United States, and than that which has been created [to date] in the USSR.” 
The Soviet Union which is advancing from socialism to Communism is accord- 
ingly opening up before mankind unlimited prospects of social progress, and 
is now in the final stage of transition. 

New phenomena, such as the Communist labor brigades, are seen as examples 
of the remarkable progress made in the building of Communism. Basing himself 
on Lenin, Konstantinov tries to prove that the brigades are merely a continuation 
ot the principle of Communist Labor applied during the Civil War. Although 
Lenin called Communist Labor “free labor for society, labor without quotas, 
without expectation of reward, work as a primary vital need,” no mention is 
made of the fact that today labor is invariably linked with payment and is in turn 
dependent on it. Realizing, however, his weak spot, Konstantinov writes by 
way of defense: 
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It would be incorrect, in connection with the growth in the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the masses, with the development of the Communist labor brigades’ 
movement, to relax the operation of the principle of the material stimulation of 
workers. 


There can be little doubt that Konstantinov’s article expresses the present 
Party line. On war, a problem which is discussed so often by the Party leaders, 
he writes: 


Most important of all for a people who have become the master of a country 
after a revolution is the defense of the achievements of socialism, the safeguarding 
of the movement towards Communism, ... the securing of a firm peace. 


Examining the world situation today, Konstantinov notes that the free 
world is relying on atomic and nuclear weapons and ou military bases and then 
issues the threat that “the production of these weapons by the Russians and their 
Air Force’s remarkable progress have long ago deprived this idea of any meaning.” 
The conclusion drawn by the article is that the USSR has already passed through 
the transitional stage from socialism to Communism and is about to engage in 
the all-round development of society. 


Next comes a short article by First Secretary of the Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee N. Podgorny, “The Ukraine in the Seven-Year Plan,” which is 
concerned mainly with the achievements in the economic and political fields of 
the republic in question. His conclusions dovetail with Konstantinov’s article: 


Not only a material and technical base, but also a high level of consciousness 
of all members of society are needed for the transition to Communism, while a 
Communist consciousness, as is known, is developed and steeled in the process of 
the struggle for the fulfillment of economic plans, as a result of the Party’s wide- 
spread work in the ideological education of the masses. 


An article by A. A. Andreev, a member of Stalin’s Politburo and presently 
member of the Party Central Committee Presidium, entitled “The Growth in the 
Prosperity of the People and the Work of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies,” 
has much to say about the bright prospects for the future. However, speaking 
of daily life in the USSR, Andreev is willy-nilly compelled to broach some 
problems of the negative sides of Soviet life. He mentions, for example, hooli- 
ganism and drunkenness, which have of late both been causing the Party con- 
siderable trouble and embarrassment. Although such excesses arise partly as a 
protest against the oppressive conditions in the USSR, Andreev goes out of his 
way to prove that this is not so: 


Drunkenness and... hooliganism are in clear contradiction to our social 
structure. These harmful relics have only been maintained because a blind eye has 
been turned at them and not because there are any other reasons for them. While 
drunkenness among workers earlier could be explained by the difficult social 
conditions, now our people have no reason to overindulge themselves and it is 
time for us to put an end to this vice, which is completely intolerable in the condi- 
tions of the material, political, and cultural rise of the Soviet country. 
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President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR A. Nesmeyanov’s “Science 
and the Building of Communism” is nothing more or less than the assertion that 
science is flourishing in the transitional stage from socialism to Communism. 
It cannot, of course, be gainsaid that the Soviets have of recent years made 
remarkable progress in the scientific field. Speaking of science and its role in 
Party policy, he writes: 

The tasks of nuclear physics pass, naturally, far beyond the limits of the problems 
of present-day atomic power. It studies problems which today are not yet of practical 
importance, but which are essential for an understanding of the structure of a 
nucleus and mastery of nuclear processes. . .. What today concerns purely scientific 
problems of the structure of atomic nuclei and nuclear interactions may tomorrow 
unexpectedly prove to be the basis for important technical uses. 


The threat here is all too obvious. 

Even the academician cannot avoid paying lip service to the Party when he 
writes that during the new seven-year plan greater use must be made of the 
country’s natural resources, and industry better located in relation to the sources 
of raw material. 

An article by Doctor of the Economic Sciences L. Gatovsky, “The Socialist 
Principle of Material Interest and the Use of Money in Trade Relations,” attempts 
to explain the present contradiction between one of Lenin’s theses and the 
situation in the USSR today. Lenin held that money would disappear in the 
future, but this is not the case in the USSR. Gatovsky has to prove that money, 
material interest, and incentives to personal initiative (with money, of course) 
follow on naturally and logically from Lenin’s thesis: “The transition to direct 
calculation without money will become possible when the level of productive 
forces ensures a surplus arid enormous reserves of material benefits, when a 
single Communist national property has been consolidated, when social differences 
in work and the need to remunerate it [with money] have disappeared.” 

An article by Chairman of the Council for the Study of Productive Forces 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Academician V. Nemchinov, “Some 
Problems of the Planning of the National Economy,” praises the wisdom of 
Khrushchev’s economic measures. An article by the author of the novel The 
Brothers Ershov, V. Kochetov, entitled “Features of the Soviet Worker,” sets out 
to trace the psychological upheavals which have taken place in the USSR during 
the transition from socialism to Communism. It is, at least for Soviet writers, 
an all too easy step from psychology to politics. When the workers are discussed, 
the questions raised are so trivial that they say absolutely nothing. 

The final section contains reviews of the symposium Communists, devoted 
to Lenin, and to the book The Mind of Modern Russia by Professor Hans Kohn. 
The very heading of the latter review, ““A History from a False Standpoint,” needs 
no further comment. The book is branded as a deliberate falsification of the truth 
and dismissed as being full of malice at the fact that Communism is conquering 
capitalism. A. Gaev 
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Voprosy filosofii 


Organ of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Published in Moscow, Nos. 6—12, 1958. 


During the second half of 1958 the main theme in the magazine Voprosy 


filosofii was the struggle against revisionism in the field of philosophy. Almost 
every issue carried articles attacking revisionism in philosophy, sociology, and 
state theory. According to Soviet ideologists, the countries most affected by 
revisionism are Poland and Yugoslavia and those Communist parties outside 
the Communist bloc, particularly in America, France, and Italy. The East German 
Bloch group, which has already been censured by the East German Communist 
Party, is also being attacked by the Soviets. The material published in Voprosy 
filosofii reveals that certain young philosophers have mainly been objecting to 
Party control of philosophy. These so-called revisionists are defending freedom 
of philosophical thought, are opposed to the spiritual censureship exercised by the 
Soviet Party Central Committee, to the dogmatization of the basic Marxist principles 
in the very form postulated by official Party ideologists, and maintain that these 
postulates long ago became lifeless dogmas impeding freedom of thought and 
all philosophical progress. Many revisionists have gone even further: They have 
rebelled against the principle of partiinost (Party spirit) in philosophy, justly 
asserting that this principle is incompatible with the one and only task of philos- 
ophy—the search for objective truth. Soviet ideologists are, in turn, contesting 
the assertion that the principle of partiinost in philosophy and learning leads to 
relativism and hinders the search for objective truth. They maintain that, although 
objective truth is obviously not dependent on classes, the cognition of such truth 
is accessible to one class only—the proletariat, and in practice only to its arant- 
garde, the Communist Party. 


The Soviet leaders are naturally only too well aware of the dangers involved 
in a possible loss of complete control over philosophy. Dialectical and historical 
materialism are so outdated in relation to contemporary thought that no reason- 
able arguments can be advanced in their defense—hence Soviet ideologists’ fear 
of revisionism. An interesting point is that M.D. Kammari’s article “The 
Revisionistic Myth of the ‘Liberation’ of Learning from Ideology” in issue 
No. 7 of Voprosy filosofii does not apply the principle of partiinost to mathematics, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, and biology. Until quite recently “bourgeois” 
genetics and “religious obscurantism” in biology in connection with Mendel’s 
laws were constantly being attacked. Suddenly, not only mathematics and 
physics, which had also been attacked in connection with the Theory of Relativity, 
but also biology ceased being “feudal, bourgeois or proletarian.” In addition, 
the position of physics is presently not very clear. Although the Theory of 
Relativity is now recognized and some of its tenets even used in support of the 
principles of dialectical materialism, the view that the universe is finite in time 
and space is still denied. This view stems directly from the latest discoveries in 
the field of physics and Soviet scientists find themselves in a dilemma since they 
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recognize these discoveries but deny the conclusions drawn from them. None- 
theless, physics and biology are accorded a certain amount of independence. 
Earlier, the class independence of language and formal logic had also been pro- 
claimed. In other words, modern Soviet Marxists have been compelled to retreat 
from their initial total ideology. 

M. D. Kammari’s article is full of attacks on the Polish writers Wiatr and 
Baumann for endeavoring to remove the social sciences from the control of 
ideology. While the natural sciences can no longer be subordinated completely 
to ideology, in spite of recent Soviet attempts to do so, the humanities have not 
been so fortunate—they are to remain bound hand and foot. Wiatr and Baumann 
protest against such subordination on the grounds that “the social function of 
ideology ... consists mainly in the working out of... social myths uniting 
society about an elite either in power or striving for it...” (p. 7). Kammari 
objects that ideologies in this sense are only “bourgeois,” “idealistic” ones, and 
that this statement by no means refers to the “scientific ideology” of dialectical 
and historical materialism. A clear line is drawn between ideology as a general 
concept and a scientific ideology. The Polish writers’ efforts to justify themselves 
by the fact that Marxism is not an ideology at all, but, as a matter of fact, a science, 
are rejected by the Soviets on the grounds that a science always contains much 
that is unresearched, has not been carefully investigated, or else has to be assumed, 
whereas everything in Marxism is precise and true. Marxism turns out to be not a 
science, but a scientific ideology. This “scientific ideology” stands above science, 
and all new scientific discoveries incompatible with it must be declared false 
without any attempt to check them with the scientific methods used, irrespective 
of whether the latter are adequate for the science in question. A desire for such 
a check is tantamount to liberating science from ideology, which is exactly what 
many revisionists would like and what Soviet ideologists deny as a “‘revisionistic 
myth,” 

Other Soviet articles on the same subject are a lead article “Against Revi- 
sionism in the Field of Philosophy” (No. 10); N. A. Sadowski’s “A History of 
Marxist Philosophy Through the Distorting Mirror of Revisionism” (No. 10); 
“Unmask Contemporary Revisionism Once and For All” (No. 10); V. S. Mo- 
lodtsov’s “The Class and Gnosiological Foundations of Revisionism” (No. 12). 
Such a large number of articles on this topic show how worried the Soviet leaders 
are. There is furthermore a special series of articles on revisionism in the field of 
teachings on the state and of political economy. Examples here are D. I. Ches- 
nokov’s “On the Functions of the Soviet Socialist State” (No. 7); V. V. Niko- 
laew’s “Against Revisionistic Distortions of Marxist-Leninist Teachings on the 
State” (No. 11); I. N. Dvorkin’s “On Reformistic Theories on the Second 
Industrial Revolution” (No. 12). As far as the question as to the role of the state 
is concerned, Yugoslav writers come in for severe criticism here. If oprosy 
/ilosofii is to be believed, the Yugoslavs write that the state apparatus, which owns 
and administers property, is the source of bureaucracy and tendencies to 
make the state all-powerful. Such a socialist state turns into a retarding 
factor and, through its control of property, has much in common with an 
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imperialist state. The latter, by restricting private property, stands above classes. In 
a word, the Yugoslavs cannot find any difference in principle between a “socialist” 
and “capitalist” state. 

They are also constantly being attacked for regarding the East and West as 
military blocs, and not as ideological ones. The essence of the matter is probably 
that revisionistic deviations are an expression of the fact that the revisionists have 
ceased regarding the so-called socialist state as the benefactor of the workers and 
the capitalist state as their oppressor. They are gradually coming to realize, on 
the one hand, the faults of a monopolistic state which has complete control of the 
means of production, as is the case with the Soviet Union, and, on the other, to 
understand the role of the so-called capitalistic state as the arbiter between labor 
and capital, the regulator of their mutual relations. It cannot be disputed that 
these relations often leave much to be desired, nor can it be disputed that the 
workers’ position in the West is much better than that of their Soviet counter- 
parts and that the revisionists are beginning to write about this fact. They have 
departed from the Marxist program, which to date has been considered sacrosanct 
for a true Communist and which states that only a “socialist” state on the Soviet 
model is a guarantee of the prosperity of the masses, whereas a “capitalist” state, 
that is, any state differing from the Soviet, entails poverty and ruin for the masses. 


It is here that Soviet ideologists are most bitter defenders of Marxism. They 
accuse the revisionists of treachery, of betraying the working class, of subser- 
vience to the bourgeoisie, and so on. The revisionists in turn accuse Soviet 
Marxists of simply shutting their eyes to facts and not wanting to see that the 
world has changed considerably over recent years, that social relations in the 
“capitalist” countries are all too obviously not developing in accordance with 
a Communist plan, that automation is setting the world new problems which 
cannot be solved by old methods, and that, even in the “socialist camp,” things 
are not as bright as official Communist propaganda would have one believe. Here 
it is not so much a question of individual difficulties, as of the very nature of the 
system of state monopolistic control of the means of production. As already pointed 
out, the Soviets deny that there have been any essential changes in the world. In 
particular, the expression “automation revolution,” coined by the German Social 
Democrats, is harshly criticized. Accusations of dogmatism are fiercely denied: 
Soviet Marxism is not dogmaticat all, is open to creative development, and the revi- 
sionists are undermining the very foundations of Marxism. The revisionists still 
consider themselves Marxists, claiming that they are only attacking Stalinism. 
Articles in Voprosy filosofii are full of attacks on so-called national Communism, 
which Soviet writers identify with “bourgeois nationalism.” The point is made 
that, although nationalism is normally to be rejected, it can at times prove rather 
useful—in the Afro-Asian countries, for example. 


M. Z. Selektor’s “Socialist Democracy and the Individual” (No. 9) polemicizes 
with accusations that freedom of the individual does not exist in the Soviet 
Union, repeating the old theses about all being equal before the law and the lack 
of social rights in the capitalist countries. A new fact here is that the writer has 
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to answer accusations that even in the Soviet Union, with state property, there is 
social inequality and the enslavement of the individual by the state. Selektor 
maintains that there is public property in the Soviet Union, which, “in accordance 
with the objective reasons for the building of a Communist society,” presently 
takes on the form of state property. However, public and state property are, as 
is well known, two entirely different things. Earlier, the Soviets had quite simply 
ignored the difference, now they are compelled to write about it and even to 
justify themselves. Selektor writes of how the interests of the individual and the 
state merge under socialism and Communism. However, articles on the problem 
of contradictions declare the contradiction between the interests of the individual 
and those of the state to be one of the basic contradictions of socialism. 


In the field of esthetics, the Hungarian art critic Lukacs comes under fire in 
an article by A. G. Egorov “Against Revisionism in Esthetics” (No. 9). The 
article calls revisionism in art a movement which has already taken shape, the 
aim of which, it should be added, is to free art from the ideological fetters binding 
it. Lukacs writes that the work of a genuine artist will give a true picture of life, 
even if he has an incorrect ideology. An artist’s work is frequently ona higher 
level than his ideology. Tolstoy is taken by way of example. The interference of 
ideology in an artist’s work will inevitably result in artistic failure. An article by 
Polish revisionist Sadowski in Trybuna /udu carried the title “A Struggle of Tastes 
does not Imply a Struggle of Classes,” while Tsin Chao-yen holds that the artist 
can stand outside politics, that he must serve beauty, and that a work’s value does 
not depend on the Weltanschauung advanced by it. In short, we have here a protest 
against the idea that works can be supplied “as ordered.” Voprosy filosofii takes 
upon arms against this view. Egorov regards art in an antagonistic society 
as serving both as the setting for the fierce class struggle and as a weapon in this 
struggle. As such it can under no circumstances be separated from ideology. 
Nevertheless, taking Tolstoy as his example, the writer is willy-nilly compelled 
to admit that a work of art can sometimes outgrow its ideological framework. 
Lukacs and his adherents are attacked for rejecting the principle that art should 
have an ideological content (ideinost). 


Another problem cropping up time and again is that of the fundamental 
contradiction under socialism and Communism. The theory of antagonistic and 
nonantagonistic contradictions is repeated in every occasion. When discussing 
\. P. Chertkov’s book Nonantagonistic Contradictions Under Socialism (No. 10), the 
Bulgarian critic Z. Zhelev accused the author of tautology. He posed the question 
of the essence of the antagonism, pointing out that antagonistic contradictions 
may under certain conditions become nonantagonistic ones. In his article “On the 
Ideological Struggle in the Chinese People’s Republic” (No. 6), the Chinese 
writer Yang Hin-shung went even further—not only may antagonistic contra- 
dictions become nonantagonistic ones, the converse is also true. According to 
Soviet ideologists, however, only nonantagonistic contradictions are found under 
socialism, but if there is no clear boundary between them and antagonistic ones 
and they can be interchanged, extremely very far-reaching conclusions can be 
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drawn. In his article “What is the Fundamental Contradiction of the Socialist 
Means of Production” (No. 11), another Chinese writer, Kiang Shi-yung, demands 
that a study of the fundamental principles of the socialist means of production, 
like that made by Marx of the capitalist, be carried out. He is obviously not 
satisfied by Soviet statements that the fundamental contradiction under social- 
ism is that the growth in the population’s needs outstrips actual output. The 
latest issues of oprosy filosofii have little to say about this, but there is constant 
reference to the “contradiction” between the town and the country, between 
mental and manual work, between the interests of the individual and society. 
This last point links up with the above-mentioned contradiction between the 
population’s needs and actual production. 

An article by A. D. Shershunov and A. V. Shcheglov, “On the Particular 
Contradiction in the Building of Socialism in the USSR” (No. 11), is devoted 
entirely justifying the fact that to date the Soviet population has not received an 
adequate supply of consumer goods and that the USSR has a bureaucracy 
of its own. The writers again polemicize with the Yugoslavs, while dogmatism 
is now linked with the “anti-Party group” of Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molo- 
tov. They go so far as to call the contradiction between dogmatism and Marxism 
one of the general contradictions found in a socialist society. The other contra- 
diction, in their opinion, is the presence of “bourgeois relics” in people’s conscious- 
ness. However, these are “spiritual contradictions,” as the article puts it, or 
“subjective contradictions,” found in people’s consciousness. According to 
Marxism, the fundamental contradiction must be sought in a material factor, in 
production. Thus, the problem of the contradictions under socialism has still 
not found a way out of its blind alley, nor are present Soviet ideologists likely 
to find one, since here they are dealing with a genuine logical contradiction in the 
very teachings of historical materialism. Marx in his time generalized the particular 
and erroneously elevated his analysis of a definite historical period to the level 
of a universal law on the evolution of history. Soviet ideclogists find themselves 
compelled to adapt these laws to the tasks facing the Communist authorities in 
the consolidation of their interests. They are in fact being asked to square a 
circle, hence their task is just about insoluble since, were Soviet theoreticians 
to state the truth, they would have to put an end to the fiction that the interests 
of the regime and people are identical. This they dare not do. 

Next come a number of articles on biology and physics. Here it must be 
pointed out that, although neither are subordinate any longer to the principle of 
partiinost, these two disciplines still cause the Soviets considerable trouble. The 
problem as to whether the universe is finite or not has already been dealt with 
earlier. At present Heisenberg’s theory of indeterminism is being subjected to 
fierce attacks. Soviet physicists and biologists are still by no means able to ignore 
ideology and to develop their thoughts as they wish. Biologists in particular are 
continually being forced to provide philosophical “‘proof” that life arose on 
earth of itself, which is essential in any justification of dialectical materialism’s 
thesis of the evolution of the world by itself. However, such philosophical 
questions do not really come within the scope of biology. 
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In his article “On the Social Roots cf Religion” (No. 6), P. P. Cherkashin 
poses the question as to why religion is thriving in the Soviet Union. He makes 
an interesting admission that the gnosiological roots of religion are not being 
removed under socialism. Under socialism and even under Communism some 
individuals will always have an erroneous We/tanschauung, because 


the process of Man’s cognition of the objective world preserves its general features 
even under socialism. The proletarian revolution makes a vital change in the relation 
of the subject to the object, it liberates cognition from the external distorting 
influence of the conditions of social life. But it does not carry out a fundamental 
upheaval in the internal regularities of this process, does not remove its internal 
contradictions [nor] the general difficulties and complicated [nature] of reflection. 
Cognition is a process which never ends with complete and absolute knowledge of 
the objective world. 


This statement contains in a veiled form several very important admissions, 
namely, that Man’s act of cognition does not change radically even if the “basis” 
changes. However, in this case there can be no question of a completely different 
“superstructure” under socialism. Classical dialectical materialism teaches that 
the “superstructure” includes everything—science, philosophy, art, religion, and 
so on. This entire superstructure was to undergo a fundamental change under 
socialism, Man’s cognition was to take on a different form. If, according to 
Cherkashin, an act of cognition remains basically the same under socialism, then 
it may lead to the same results of cognition as under capitalism, for example, 
that is, to philosophical idealism or a religious We/tanschauung. The reservation 
that under socialism only some individuals may come to such conclusions in the 
process of cognition does not alter anything. Masses also consist of individuals. 
Important too is the second point that Man can never completely know the 
objective world. 

Cherkashin gives various reasons as to why there are believers in the Soviet 
Union nowadays, why their numbers have increased of late, and why there are 
a considerable number of young people among them. He writes that a striving 
for belief is based on a lack of confidence in life, disillusionment with one’s per- 
sonal lot, and the feeling that one has been unjustly treated. All this exists under 
socialism too. Fear and suffering increased particularly during the last war, but 
even now people are living in fear of a new war. Furthermore, material inequality 
has not yet been removed under socialism in the USSR; while some people are 
well off, others are not. Nature has not yet been completely mastered. Drought, 
a flood, or storm can cause considerable suffering. By no means everyone can 
have all his wishes fulfilled; failures and successes cannot be restricted to the 
family circle. Personal plans are frequently disrupted by unforeseen circum- 
stances, unexpected events in the life of the country, or by economic or political 
changes. Most harm was, according to Cherkashin, done by Stalin, whose “violation 
of the principles of Leninist leadership” led to “violations of socialist legality,” 
that is, complete arbitrariness. Such factors, taken together, provide an ample 
foundation for religion—a longing for justice and truth. These are remarkable 
admissions. 
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In a report on a meeting on theoretical problems held in the Institute of 
Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (No. 9) the question is 
posed as to whether an independent religious morality exists or whether it is one 
of the forms of bourgeois class morality, and the answer given that a religious 
morality does exist and combines with class morality only in the process of devel- 
opment. This is at variance with earlier statements on religious morality. ‘The 
writers then demanded a stepping up of the struggle against religious morality 
and a greater working out of Communist morality. V.. Pirozhkove 


Law in Eastern Europe 
Edited by Z. Szrrmar 


A Series of Publications issued by The Documentation Office for East European Law, No. 2 
University of Leyden, 1958, 132 pp. 


The first issue of the symposium Law in Eastern Europe, which appeared in 
March 1958, was devoted to Soviet legislation, the second issue, published in the 
fall of 1958, is given over to legal problems in Yugoslavia and the Soviet satellites 
Poland and East Germany. The first article, “The Legislation of the Polish 
People’s Republic 1945—57,” by Z. Nagorski, sets out to review all the important 
legislative acts issued in Poland since the country was liberated during World 
War II. As such, it is considerably broader in scope than the second article on 
the same topic, “Les nationalisations en Yougoslavie et la gestion des entreprises 
par les collectifs ouvriers,” by S. Cirkovic, which is concerned only with the 
theoretical and practical aspects of nationalization in Yugoslavia. Both Poland 
and Yugoslavia began to restore their state systems and to reorganize their 
economies immediately after the end of the war, under the Soviet Union’s imme- 
diate ideological and practical guidance. They then, however, went their own 
way—Yugoslavia as a result of ideological differences with the Soviet Union, and 
Poland as a result of political shifts caused by the events of 1956. 

Both articles give a clear picture of the headlong rush to nationalize all 
branches of economic life so characteristic of Communist tactics. Both countries 
repeated the mistakes of the USSR in the period following the October 1917 
Revolution and both found their economy and finances into a state similar to the 
USSR’s prior to the introduction of the New Economic Policy. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that neither author has really stressed this historical parallel. Con- 
siderable attention is quite rightly given to the political and economic revolution 
which began to develop in Yugoslavia in 1950 and in Poland in 1956. After its 
split with the Kremlin, the Yugoslav Communist Party began more or less to 
seek its own solution to the economic and financial mess in which it found itself- 
a result of its reckless nationalization policy. The author correctly singles out the 
law of June 27, 1950, which decreed the setting up workers’ councils in factories, 
a law which at the time aroused considerable interest in the West and led to hopes 
that Yugoslavia was embarking on a new economic policy. 
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This experiment—giving the workers self-administration as expressed in the 
form of elected workers’ councils—is by no means completed yet. An analysis of 
the practical application of this law, which, as the Yugoslav leaders saw it, was 
intended to replace nationalization by socialization, gives, in the author’s opinion, 
little grounds for optimism. The very fact that the Party has a majority on most 
of the councils implies that democracy in the factories is still very much a fiction. 
Cirkovic further refers to the impressions gained by French socialists Jules Moch 
and Henri Lefebre in Yugoslavia by way of substantiation of his view. 

In Poland, on the other hand, the political and economic revolution has been 
taking place under the watchful eye of Moscow. The workers’ councils there, 
which are discussed in considerable detail in Nagorski’s article, represented a 
compromise between the Polish people’s demands in 1956 and the program 
which the Polish Party and government adopted in the light of the Hungarian 
Revolution. The introduction of the councils led to considerable polemics on the 
subject in Poland. The point is made that the Polish leaders regard them as a new 
form of workers’ active participation in factory administration, but not as the 
expression of the transition from state to collective ownership. The author 
discusses the difficulties which arose in the work of the councils over the problem 
of cooperation with the trade unions, and in particular with the Communist 
Party. Careful selection of material has given on the whole a clear picture of the 
concessions made in the political and economic fields by the Polish leaders under 
the pressure of the events of 1956, especially in the field of agriculture. 

The third article, “Taxation in the Eastern Zone of Germany,” by J. C. 
L. Huiskamp, gives, on the one hand, a very good idea of the taxation system 
used in the Soviet zone of Germany and, on the other, shows how the Soviets 
use the taxation system for their own political and economic ends in the conditions 
of a slow transition from private ownership to complete nationalization. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the present volume has proved a worthy 
successor to its predecessor, both in the selection of problems discussed and the 
objective presentation of material. A. Aleksandrov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1959 


Report published of signing of agreement 
extending Soviet—North Viet Nam trade. 
Report published of inauguration of direct 
Moscow—Hanoi radiotelephone service. 
Khrushchev’s reply to appeal of the Nor- 
wegian Social Democratic Party on the arrest of 
Greek newspaper editor M. Glezos published. 


2 Program of Soviet—Bulgarian cultural and 
scientific cooperation signed in Sofia. 
Soviet—Rumanian mutual trade agreement 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives West German Am- 
bassador H. Kroll. 


3 Program of Soviet—Albanian cultural and 
scientific cooperation signed in Moscow. 


4 Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the Con- 
ference of Afro-Asian Youth in Cairo pub- 
lished. 

Note of Gromyko and British Foreign 
Minister Selwyn Lloyd from the Geneva 
Conference on Indochina to the Chairman of 
the International Observation and Supervisory 
Commission in Laos on the commission’s 
activities published. 

Gromyko’s and Selwyn Lloyd’s note to the 
Indian government “On the Activities of the 
International Observation and Supervisory 
Commission in Laos” published. 

Agreement signed in Kabul on a USSR— 
Afghanistan radiotelephone service. 


5 Yugoslav reply to the Soviet government note 
on the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany published. 

The Twenty-first Party Congress ends in 
Moscow. 

6 Note of Soviet engineers to Khrushchev 
announcing the completion and coming into 
operation of the Bhillai Steel Works in India 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the end of the 
Twenty-first Party Congress published. 

Conference on the Study of Radioactive 
Rays, convened by the Commission for 
Atmospheric Physics, the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, the Main Geophysical Observ- 
atory, and Leningrad University, ends in 
Leningrad. 
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Soviet—Albanian mutual trade agreement 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 


7 Decree of the Twenty-first Party Congress on 
the convocation of the Twenty-second Party 
Congress in 1961 published. 

Twenty-first Party Congress resolution on 
Khrushchev’s report “Planned Figures for the 
Development of the Country’s Economy for 
1959—65” published. 

Conference of International Geophysical 
Year participants from the Eurasian group 
ends in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the build- 
ing by the USSR of a number of major 
industrial enterprises in China in 1959—67. 


8 Planned figures for the development of the 
Soviet economy for 1959—65, as ratified at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress, published. 

Talks begin in Bagdad on Soviet—Iraqi 
economic and technical cooperation. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on mate- 
rials published in the US on ways of tracing 
underground nuclear explosions published. 

Conference of Afro-Asian Youth ends in 
Cairo. 

Finnish government delegation headed by 
Minister of Trade and Industry A. Karjalainen 
arrives in Moscow for trade talks. 

Death reported of candidate member of the 
Party Central Committee G. E. Grishko. 


9 Soviet government gift of equipment for a 
200-bed eye hospital officially presented to 
the United Arab Republic in Damascus. 

Khrushchev receives the Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 

Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR 
N. S. Patolichev receives Karjalainen. 

Argentinean President Frondisi approves law 
ratifying Soviet—Argentinean agrement on the 
granting of $100 million credit to Argentina for 
the purchase of petroleum industry equipment. 

10 Report published by the Central Electoral 

Commission for the RSFSR on the registration 
by district electoral commissions of candidates 
for election to the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR. 

Khrushchev receives the Iraqi Ambassador. 


12 Fourth Congress of the Writers of Belorussia 


begins in Minsk. 


13 Death reported of Soviet writer M. V. Altaeva- 


Yamshchikova. 

Report published on Soviet—Iranian rela- 
tions in connection with the arrival in Teheran 
of a Soviet government delegation headed by 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR V. S. Semenov. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting at the 
Ryazan machine-tool plant published. 

German state archives from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR transferred to the 
East German government. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies agreement on Soviet economic 
and technical aid to the United Arab Republic in 
the building of the first section of the Aswan 
Dam. 

Report of the Sovict Committee for the 
Defense of Peace urging the ending of the cold 
war published. 


14 Khrushchev’s speech in Ryazan at ceremony of 


17 


presentation of the Order of Lenin to the 
oblast published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kirgiz SSR decrees the abolition of the 
Dzala-Abad, Ussyk-Kulsky, and Frunze ob- 
lasts, and their amalgamation with Osh Oblast 
or transfer to the control of the republic 
organs. 

USSR—Guinea trade and payments agree- 
ment concluded in Conakry. 

Protocol of Soviet—West German trade 


agreement signed in Bonn. 


5 Report published by the Committee for State 


Security of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on investigations into the violation of 
the Georgian and Armenian borders by groups 
of unknown persons. 


16 Plenary session of the Georgian Party 


Central Committee held in Tbilisi. 

Letter of the British Committee for the 
Defense of Peace to Khrushchev on Soviet 
proposal for talks on existing problems pub- 
lished. 

Party Central Committee Secretary E. A. 
Furtseva receives Secretary of the Polish 
United Workers Party Central Committee 
Z. Kliszko. 

TASS statement on the US airplane which 


crashed near Erevan on September 2, 1958 
published. 


Khrushchev’s speech on his arrival in Tula 
published. 

Program of Soviet—North Viet Nam cultu- 
ral cooperation for 1959 signed in Pyongyang. 

Conference of Ukrainian agricultural work- 
ers begins in Kiev. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies protocol extending the present 
Franco—Soviet mutual trade agreement. 


18 Khrushchev’s speech in Tula at ceremony of 


presentation of the Order of Lenin to the 
oblast published. 


19 Program of Soviet—Czech cultural and scien- 


tific cooperation for 1959 signed in Prague. 
Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Agriculture of the USSR V. V. Matskevich 
leaves Moscow for East Germany. 
West German Bundestag ratifies agreement 
on general trade and navigational problems and 
a Sovict—West German consular agreement. 


20 Soviet note to the Pakistan government in 


connection with US—Pakistan talks on a new 
military pact published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at ceremony of presen- 
tation of the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor to the Stalinogorsk Chemical Combine 
published. 

Sovict delegation headed by member of the 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR N. A. Smelov leaves Moscow for Sudan. 

Fourth Congress of the Writers of Tadzhik- 
istan begins in Stalinabad. 

Soviet—Bulgarian trade agreement signed in 
Moscow, 

Soviet Ambassador A. V. Zakharov presents 
his credentials to Finnish President Kekkonen, 


21 Session of the Bureau of the World Peace 


Council begins in Moscow. 

USSR—Afghanistan radiotelephone service 
inaugurated. 

British Prime Minister Macmillan arrives in 
Moscow. 

Macmillan visits Khrushchev. 

Selwyn Lloyd visits Gromyko. 

Khrushchev makes speech at dinner in 
honor of Macmillan. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies agreement granting Argentina 
credit for the purchase of petroleum industry 


equipment. 


22 Death reported of former Comintern Executive 


Committee Secretary D. Z. Manuilsky. 
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23 


24 


25 


The 700-kilometer Omsk—Novosibirsk oil 
pipeline comes into operation. 

Khrushchev has talk with Macmillan. 

British Ambassador Sir Patrick Reilly gives 
dinner to mark visit of Macmillan. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
member of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR A. A. Andreev leaves 
Moscow for India on state visit. 

King of Afghanistan Mohammad Zahir 
Shah approves Sovict—Afghan agreement on 
the transit of Afghan goods through the USSR. 


Iraqi government delegation headed by 
Minister of Economy Ibrahim Kubbah leaves 
Bagdad for Moscow for talks on Soviet—Iraqi 
economic and technical cooperation. 

Soviet delegation headed by Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR N. P. Firyubin 
leaves Moscow for Australia to participate in 
the fifteenth session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries N. V. Popov 
leaves Moscow for Cairo. 

List of scientific and technical works sub- 
mitted for the 1959 Lenin prizes published. 

Fourth plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee begins in Moscow. 


Session of the Bureau of the World Peace 
Council ends in Moscow. 


Invitations extended to Khrushchev to visit 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark in August 
1959. 


26 Khrushchev receives Iraqi government dele- 


gation. 

Khrushchev has talk with Macmillan. 

Protocol of Sino—Soviet mutual trade for 
1959 signed in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR I. I. Kuznetsov receives Iragi 
government delegation. 

Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR S. A. Skachkov reccives 
Iraqi government delegation. 


27 Materials of session of the Bureau of the World 


Peace Council published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies world postal convention. 

Communiqué on exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet—Albanian agreement on 
legal aid published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. F. Zasyadko leaves Moscow 
for Leipzig. 

Talks begin in Moscow on Soviet—Iraqi 
economic and technical cooperation. 


28 Decree of the Party Central Committee and 


Council of Ministers of the USSR “On the 
Future Development and Improvement in 


Khrushchev has talk with Macmillan. Public Feeding” published. 
Mikoyan receives Iraqi government dele- 

gation. 
Khrushchev’s speech at meeting of electors Changes and Appointments 


of the Moscow Kalinin Electoral District 
published. 


4 A. V. Zakharov appointed Ambassador to 
Finland. 
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